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TELEVISION ADVERTISING: 
What 10 Sponsors Report on the Pay-Off 
See page 52 
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What Happens to a Salesman When the Boss Says 
"Go Call on Uncle Sam" 


See page 89 
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We admit 
the 


statistics! 


Do vou want the customers? 


A well known news magazine recently com- 
mented on the growth of the three general 
monthlies during the past 22 years. 

Let’s look at the record: 


1927 1949 22-year 
Magazine Circulation 1st Quarter Gain 


American 2,198,450 2,602,873 404,423 
Cosmopolitan 1,668,086 2,101,842 433,756 
RI OK 752,211 1,969,172 }. )] 


REDBOOK’s 22-year gain is 3 times that of 
one and not far from 3 times that of the other. 


When it comes to newsstand gains, which 
is a measure of popularity, REDBOOK with a 
gain of 439,502 is nearly double that of one 
and nearly 5 times that of the other. | 

Any magazine whose readers step up and 
pay $5,400,000 a year to read it, has a loyal 
group of customers for your product. Make 
what you can of the statistics, but if it’s cus- 
tomers you want REDBOOK can deliver them 
at 2¢ per family per year for 12 black and 
white pages, or 3¢ per family per year for 12 
four-color pages. You couldn’t send ’em a 
post card mailing once year for that! 


REDBOOK 


McCall Corporation 
444. Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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How to go home in Philadelphia 


You’re in in The Bulletin, as the saying goes. 


As for instance: in a typical block of Friendship Street in Northeast 
Philadelphia, The Bulletin is an essential part of family life in 46 
of the 53 homes. And for the city as a whole, it’s solid with over 4 
out of 5 families. 


We’re speaking now of coverage in the nation’s third market, a trading 
area inhabited by four million; and more than most cities, a city of 
homes. We’re speaking of a medium of vast influence over the spending 
of family funds. We emphasize— The Bulletin goes home, stays home, 
is read by the entire family . . . both evening and Sunday. 
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In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 
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The Journal-American sells your products as it 
sells itself . . to New York's largest evening audience 


UR customers are your customers. The 
700,000 families the Journal-American 
reaches every day are 700,000 potential 
customer-families for your products and serv- 
ices. But much more than that, the Journal- 
American offers two outstanding advertising 
advantages that assure sales results. 


First, you reach more people... the Journal. 
American is New York's largest evening 
newspaper with virtually twice the circula- 
tion of its nearest competitor. Second, your 


sales timing is right... the Journal-American 
is a home-going newspaper, read in the 
home, in the evening by every member of 
the family. 


With a combination like this; top influence 
in the home and top influence over the home 
market, you have an incomparable force for 
consumer-response among New York fami- 
lies ... the “best salesman” as well as the 
“best seller” in the world’s richest and most 
rewarding community of homes. 


NEW YORK 


Journal “re American 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


This "spirit of youth” is radiated through- 
out the Journal in special news features... 
the popular "School Journal" pages. 
One story may pictorialize pupils in a 
pageant, dressed as “mounties” and pretty French-Canadian 
lassies, as shown above. Another time a Journal Diamond Gloves 
or ‘Soap Box Derby may be featured. Youth promotions, with 
youth-minded citizens cooperating, keep the Journal vigilantly 
youthful in spirit. 


Build Brand Preference. ADVERTISE IN A Youthfully Minded Newspaper 


Elizabeth Daily Journal. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. Special Representatives WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc 


Miype out thansporzation 
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GENERAL AUTO’S PLAN OF 


FLEET RENTAL 


‘Cats your CoS" fo 


Fleets of 5 to 500 New 1949 Plymouthbs, Vag 
Fords or Chevrolets for Immediate Delivery 


A MILE* 


Plus Gas & Oil 


Only 3% a mile (*on 25,000 or more annual mileage) 
plus gas and oil pays all costs. We pay for repairs, tires, 
lubrication, maintenance, full insurance coverage, re- 
placement in case of fire or theft, license plates—plus 
new cars every 12 months. 

WE WILL PAY CASH FOR YOUR PRESENT CARS Write or wire for information 


Jw x GENERAL AUTO tii 


——=_". HAROLD B. ROBINSON. P, 


eC) 1255 E. Chelten Ave.. Phila 38, Pa. 
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The meat of the grocery media story: 


The Star—Evening and Sunday Reg alg Bape. so 


Local Grocery Display... .. 649,852 11.9 
National Grocery Display.. 819,392 69.7 
Total Grocery...... wee... 1,469,244 46.5 
Total Advertising......... 18,307,003 65.0 


Conclusion: When you want the economy-size ad 
medium in the nation’s capital, choose The Star. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., NYC 
17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. Member: 
Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group, American 
Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc. 


THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING’ COMPANY 
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OWNS AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TYV 
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...department stores sell almost everything, and 
almost everything they sell is advertised in the 
Times-Star. Again this year, as for the past forty-one, 
the Times-Star is leading all other Cincinnati daily 
newspapers in Department Store linage. Margin of 
leadership in the first six months—almost one hun- 
dred full pages. 

These close-to-the-market merchants are your best 
guide to productive newspaper space in the wealthy 
Greater Cincinnati area. 


THE CASE OF THE ACCIDENTAL SUCCESS 


Businesses, sometimes, are born from the most curious 
circumstances. Take a rather thriving new business, 
Ritchie-Stern Carved Plastics, for instance. This is the 
organization, presided over by two ladies, Olga Ritchie 
and Helen Stern, that created a symbolic mural for the 
UN in the form of a carved plastic map—17 feet by 10 
feet—now in the exhibition hall of the RCA Building. 
It’s the firm that has made, during the short span of its 
existence, thousands of plastic displays for General Elec- 
tric, Florsheim Shoe, and other big-name companies. 


It all began because Olga Ritchie was stumped for a 
Christmas present for a friend “who had everything.” 


Back in 1943, when Miss Ritchie found herself hot and 
bothered over this particular friend’s gift, she strayed 
into a small art and craft supply shop and got fascinated 
with rejected scrap plastic. She felt that there must be 
some use for the clear, pretty stuff. So she bought a load 
of it, took it home. There she painted it, dyed it, bored 
into it, heated it, formed it, applied internal as well as 
surface carvings to it. (We don’t recommend your discov- 
ering new products the Ritchie way. Actually she had a 
fine arts background, having studied sculpture under 
Blanca Will, at the Parson’s School of Design and was, 
for some time, director of the Children’s Progressive Art 


School of the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. 


Suffice to say that from her experimentations, Miss 
Ritchie discovered at what temperature the material could 
be bent, the percentage of light transmission when it was 
carved in different ways. And she learned, by trial and by 
error, what she thinks is the right method of treating 
plastic to bring out and dramatize its inherent qualities. 


Later she learned how to reproduce, on a large scale, 
the carvings she had done without destroying the hand- 
made look. 


By Christmas of that year she had made plastic cocktail 
and fruit trays, napkin rings, dessert bowls and cake dishes. 
Some of her creations were sold through the swank Georg 
Jensen shop. And it was through her work at making 
household articles such as trays that she gained a plastic- 
working technique which she now uses to help industry 
advertise and sell its wares. 


Helen Stern, the other half of the business, met Miss 
Ritchie in New York, when the latter visited the display 
firm where Miss Stern was head of the architectural 
design department. She became so enthusiastic, after seeing 
the Ritchie creations and hearing the Ritchie ideas, that 


she tossed up her job and the two women affliated into 
Ritchie-Stern. 


The ladies like to call their creations for American in- 
dustry “a three-dimensional expression in light.” What 
they do is to transform flat plastic sheets into decorative 
sculptured forms to help manufacturers advertise and sell 


their wares and to create brand identity. Cadillac and 
Oldsmobile gave them the commissions of creating clear, 
glowing plastic “cards” for dealers’ windows and desks, 
Ritchie and Stern used only the famous trade-marks and 
names of the two automobiles, and produced, by means of 
oddly-shaped pieces of plastic, unusually handsome counter 
display pieces that are being used in dealers’ showrooms 
and offices all over the country. 


For Falstaff brewers they did a “card” with a foaming 
Pilsener glass of beer, complete to a “head.” It’s so realistic 
that people stop to look in bar windows where it shines 
forth. 


PARTNERS, PRODUCT 
Olga Ritchie (left) and 
Helen Stern turn out 
plastic displays like the 


one shown here above. 


Ritchie-Stern made up another type of display unit for 
Capehart. It rests on a polished base from which hands 
emerge, holding a round disc which looks like a recording 
and which carries the advertising message. For Stromberg- 
Carlson the ladies made a unit to advertise the company’s 
television sets. The irregularly-shaped unit has a carved 
eye, television screen, mike and ear, all grouped in a 
descending line. 


Although their business is very young and the ladies 
have worked hard at it, they are amazed by the phenom- 
enal success it has generated. One reason for their success 
—each commission is treated as a special problem, requir- 
ing a fresh, alert approach. As for the manufacturers, they 
are usually flabbergasted when Misses Ritchie and Stern 
arrive at their plant, talk over the problem, then proceed 
to create several roughs on plastic before their very eyes. 
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60,000 reports a year, from families of every type, give Panel subscribers not only 
exclusive sales facts, but dependable TREND LINES for those facts 


5,000 families under glass! 


Wouldn’t it be worth a lot to look 
in once a month and see just exactly 
who your customers are . . . what 
they are doing? Especially just now, 
when sales come a little harder! 


To know promptly the percentage of 
your market each competing brand 
holds? How many new customers you 
are adding? How many of these you 
keep? Who gets the customers you lose? 

To know just where your new sales 
come from? Whether deals or premiums 
or contests actually are paying off? 

And what of America’s great new 
middle class. . . the millions of families 
who have moved up several notches in 
income without changing their habits 
to match? Are you sure you are getting 
your share of that new sales potential’ 


5,000 scientifically chosen customers of Panel subscribers 
DO “‘live under glass.’’ The Panel takes a continuous 
“‘motion picture’ of what they buy and where they buy it. 
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Trade reports can’t answer such ques- 
tions. Nor can a one-time consumer sur- 
vey. But the continuing monthly re- 
ports of the J. Walter Thompson Con- 
sumer Panel can supply these and many 
more facts. And supply them promptly! 

What’s equally important, this ““mov- 
ing picture”’ of a business can be stopped 
in motion . . . this look behind the scenes 
often can reveal critical sales problems 
which otherwise might not even have been 
suspected! 

The Consumer Panel is only one of 
the many unusual services available to 
our clients. May we tell you more about 
it? There is no obligation, of course. 
The J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Twenty-two other offices in strategic cities 
around the world. 


The J.W.T. CONSUMER PANEL 
offers these unique advantages: 


1. The base is a 5000-family sample of the 
whole United States, covering all fam- 
ily types and all marketing areas. 


2. The monthly reports from these fami- 
lies are based not on opinion, not on 
memory ... but on FACT as recorded in 
a daily diary. 


3. Every purchase (of the products in- 
cluded) is recorded, and the place of 
purchase shown . . . including major 
chains, syndicate stores, house-to- 
house, cooperatives, etc. 


4. Because the results are a continuous 
record of the buying habits of the same 
families, they can be analyzed as case 
histories . . . which mirror accurately 
the facts on repeat sales, results from 
deals and premiums, etc. 


5. This information is available to one man- 
ufacturer only in each product field. 


JUST LOOKING 
Stockholder of the Year," who is giving the once-over to the 
company’s policies and, here, products in his tour of plant. 


. That's Edward Howell, "Motorola 


WOOING THE STOCKHOLDER 


Until recently some of our better and larger corpora- 
‘tions looked on their common stockholder as barely hu- 
man. Qh, they sent him the annual report, but if he 
came snooping around, wanting to find out how the cor- 
poration was doing and what it was doing with his money, 
they turned on the air conditioning. ‘Those days, we 
are glad to say, are on the way out. Motorola, Inc. has 
run off a letter contest to choose the “Motorola Stock- 


holder of the Year,” and presented the winner, Edward 
T. Howell, a research chemist with du Pont, a free 
trip to headquarters in Chicago for him and his Missus, 
his choice of a Motorola television set, a trophy and, most 
interesting of all, a complete tour of Motorola’s plant. 


Motorola is headed by its founder, Paul V. Galvin, 
and his son. Mr. Galvin started on a shoestring, and 
knows that “little’’ people, the small stockholders, are 
people worthy of more than a passing thought. Recently, 
he decided that the best way to achieve his goals of a close 
personal relationship between company and common stock- 
holder was to invite each of the 3,000 holders to write 
a letter outlining what the stockholder felt would most 
improve the company. Neither Mr. Galvin nor officers of 
Motorola expected any terrific response. They hoped to 
get 75 letters. But better than 300 came in! 


The winner, a serious, studious man, holding only a 
couple of thousand dollars worth of common stock, took 
as his theme the rewarding of research engineers and 
others who make possible advancements in products. 


Well, Mr. Howell and his wife arrived in Chicago and 
proceded to set Motorola on its ears. Mr. H., to the 
delight and amazement of company executives, wanted to 
know everything they could tell him about the company, 
its policies, its plans for expansion, its profits. He took 
not one, but two, trips through the plant, asking fore- 
men and workers about their jobs, whether they were 
happy and the like. And Motorola, seeing its stockhold- 
ers through Mr. Howell’s eyes, realized how much they 
should tell their backers about the company. 


af Here’s your best-yet city-county 
rundown of (a) New Jersey 
and (b) the urban half of America’s 
buying power. 

data from all the “top” sources .. . 
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— a Society with a capital S has, in The i 
| Detroit News, given way to news 
about women’s activities in business, in the 
home, at her clubs. Not only news, but views : 
challenge the home-maker and compel reader interest, } 
which is translated into buying interest for the products i 
advertised to women in its pages. 
In the competitive sales era now prevailing, the acceptance 
by Detroit women of News’ leadership in reporting women’s 
activities through these new women’s pages, offers a clear channel 
to successful advertising procedure. Sell the great Detroit market, : 
the most prosperous major city area in America, by employing ; 
its HOME newspaper, The Detroit News. It delivers 
170,000 more copies to the homes in the Detroit trading area than one 
paper, and 40,000 more than the other! 
aatereeae ae cuties. Aid tame 
highest weekday circula- for 6-months period ending 
tion ever-attained by any March 31, 1949, 
Michigan newspaper. 
Largest circulation gains of any Detroit newspaper 
Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WU J-FM, UW -TI 
‘MENT 
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The listeners 
had their say... 


it’s KSL by more than 3 to I! 


KSL — the only 50,000-watt station between 
Denver and the Pacific Coast — is the first 
choice throughout 74 county units of Inter- 
mountain America.* Has the most listeners 
during 68.1° of the total 532 quarter-hours 
of the week. Gets the biggest audience during 
more than twice as many quarter-hours as all 
Salt Lake City stations and regional networks 


combined! 


That’s what the listeners told Benson and Benson, 
Inc., when this independent research organiza- 
tion conducted the most far-reaching and 
thorough study ever made in Intermountain 
America. This Listener Diary proves KSL is the 
favorite throughout a quarter-million-square mile 
market where one million of your customers 


spend one billion dollars a year. 


To make your product the favorite of Intermoun- 
tain America, buy the listeners’ favorite — KSL. 
You'll find KSL costs less per customer than 
any other Salt Lake City station or regional 


network. 


*50-100% BMB Audience Area 


POLL CARTONS 
Speed up your sales! 


Nee, Your product in a gleaming, eye-catching 


foil package will get more attention — sell faster. 


The secret? Motion. Foil acts as a moving display... 


its constantly changing patterns of light and shadow 
create an illusion of movement. 

Convince yourself... walk past a foil box... 

notice how its light-animated surface attracts your eye 

and holds your interest. This extra, powerful display value 


of foil has greatly increased the sles 


a of many products. Let it do the same for yours 
Lockport, New York yP ’ = oe ee we og ' 
Thomson, New York Send us your present package for suggestions. 


Urbana, Ohio 


CARTON PLANTS: 
Victory Mills, New York 
Syracuse, New York 
Brooklyn, New York 
Cohoes, New York 
Springfield, Ohio 


UNITED BOARD /AND CARTON 


\— orporation=— 
P. O. Box 1318 © Syracuse, New York 
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NEWS REEL 


FRANK F, BELL 


Newly elected vice-president in charge of sales, 
The Grove Laboratories, Inc., now heads all of the 
concern's sales, including F. W. Fitch Division. 


MALCOLM O. BREWER 


Newly appointed sales manager of the Printing Ma- 
chinery Division of the Electric Boat Co., he has 
been Eastern District manager since joining, 1947. 


R, REID McNAMARA 


Former Sealright district manager for the Chicago 
region is appointed general sales manager of Seal- 
right Co., Inc., headquerters at Fulton, N. Y. 


HOWARD B, DOWNS 
Promoted from advertising director to general sales 
manager of Solventol Chemical Products, Inc., he 
had joined the manufacturer's sales staff in 1937. 


E, F. ALLISON 


Named field sales and service manager, a newly 
created position at Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
to divide time between general and branch offices. 


T. H, MITTENDORF 


Elected vice-president in charge of sales for the 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., he was formerly vice- 
president in charge of company's Chicago office. 


FTE 


WILLIAM J, CAREY, JR. 


Sales manager of the Gorham Co. since 1937, he 
has been appointed vice-president of the Doulton 
Co., Inc., distributors of Royal Doulton China. 


Cc. R. HARMON 


Appointed sales manager of the Carbide Sales Di- 
vision, Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., he 
was formerly sales manager, Pittsburgh District. 
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NASHORN 


@ FROM 2 TO 13 MEMBERS 


@/ FROM A CIRCULATION OF 475,912 
TO OVER 2,300,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 
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Newark Sunday News 


SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NE 
November 1948 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
April 1949 
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NEWARK NEWS 
August 1949 
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RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
September 1949 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL 
January 1945 


THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
July 1945 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
October 1945 


NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 


May 1946 LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


April 1942 


ee HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
July 1946 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
October 1947 


DIANAPOLIS STAR 
y 1948 


IA STATE 
ber 1948 


The Local Touch sells ad- 
vertising because it sells 
merchandise, Advertisers 


The Local Touch enables I'm a local sort of guy 
us to serve our readers myself. During the war 
and advertisers in a | was interested in far 


totally new and attractive way. places, but now | want to know know that their selling messages 
ERET NE We take pride in our ability to what’s going on around me. The will be read when they are 
edit a beautiful and worthwhile Magazine Section in my Sunday cheek-and-jowl with local pictures 


Sunday magazine. paper fills the bill. and stories. 


NEWARK NEWS 

COLUMBIA STATE 

ATLANTA JOURNAL 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 

COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 

THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 


CRAVURE MAGAZINES 


Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring the Local Touch 
for highest reader interest, for greater advertising value 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,300,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


For further infermation contact any of the following representatives: Branham Company, Cresmer and Woodward, Joann & Kelley, 
John Budd Company, Kelly-Smith Company, Maloney, Regan & Schmitt, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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@ “She’s all yours, Bill’...Emmett Gordon, 
in charge of advertising make-up since Vol. I, 
No. 1 of The News, drops the advertising 
dummy for tomorrow’s issue on the composing 
room foreman’s desk. At Gordon’s appearance, 
compositors start clustering around the desk 

... he time is 3:50 pm EDT, and the dummy 
five minutes late. 


@ “No hurry —what’s the rush?” asks Bill 
Bessette with tired sarcasm. He leafs through 
the booklet of miniature pages which plot the 
position of every advertisement in the issue, 
gives out assignments to the waiting comps... 
Sam Varley, composing room superintendent, 
who comes in at 3:30, is already on the floor, 
making sure both men and machines are working 
smoothly. A little later, the pneumatic tubes 
from Editorial start spewing out single page 
dummies which fix the positions of features 
and news stories... 


@ The size of the issue was estimated yesterday 
...A series of make-up tables hold the forms 
required for tomorrow’s issue—always “today’s 
issue” in the composing room — five forms 

per table, two News pages per form. Matching 
page numbers are chalked on the steel frames. 


@ As soon as the dummy arrives, the men start 


building pages of features, dropping department 


store ads in customary positions. When a two- 
page form is finished and locked up, it is slid 


on a truck and wheeled away to the mat-makers. 


@ The ad dummy is due at 3:45 pm. The 
composing room time schedule calls for the 
first form to go to stereotype 
by 4:45 pm...four forms 
every five minutes until 6:00 
pm, then four forms every 
eight minutes... with 
everything in before 7:00 pm, 
half an hour before the first 
presses start on the early 


10,000 production per minute 
lost! The News composing 
room is rarely late. 


120 pages set... 


. clock... Nearly nine tons of type metal, 750 


edition...A late start can cost 


@ After every edition...7:00 pm, 9:00 pm, 
10:30 pm, 12:45 am, and 3:00 am... pages must day 
be made over in the composing room for as | 
later news and pictures, sports pages scores, pro 
revisions and corrections. During the night, 
as many as twenty pages (which means 
forms) may be replated for late news breaks, 


changed or added stories. With split-run 
advertising ...the Brooklyn, Kings, Queens, 
Manhattan, Newark edition and on some 
nights the Sunday predate (country)...a 
day’s production may run to 240 pages. 

The daily average is 120 pages. 


@ ‘The mechanical array is formidable...59 
Linotypes (54 with text and heads matrices, 

5 with heads only), 4 Intertypes for type to 
36 pt, 5 Ludlows for sizes to 96 pt, and cases 
of Gothic for handset heads... Five Elrods 
punch out metal leads and rules around the 


pigs of 24 Ibs each, are melted and cast every 
twenty-four hours. The type metal inventory 
runs over 140 tons! 


@ The composing room force averages 450 men 
per day, about one-third machine operators, 
two-thirds hand men...The work schedule 

is enormously complicated. A typical day runs 
somewhat as follows...Dayside, 75 men at 
10:15 am... Nightside, 50 men at 3:15 pm, 
5° men at 4:15 pm, 50 men at 6:00 pm, 

6 operators on ad composition at 8:00 pm... 
The Lobster shift starts with 110 men at 
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2:00 am, adds 15 more at 7:30 am, on heavy 
days (Thursday, Friday) may work overtime 
as late as noon... And some 75 machinists, 
proofreaders, special workers go on and off 
through the shifts ...The composing room 
payroll tops $3 million per year. 


@ Such a schedule takes experience, planning, 
precise timing...and the best men! Some 
40% of The News force are ten year veterans, 
and 20% have been on the job 20 years or 
more!...No other publication in the world 
goes to press on such a tight, fast schedule, 

or manufactures so many pages per day...No 
other publication has to! 


@ Putting enough copies in the proper place 
at the right time every week day for more than 
2,225,000 buyers (4,250,000 on Sunday) is no 


mean production job... Making ‘The News 


ll a. 
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available the last thirty years—to all the 
boroughs and suburban sections, keeping up 
with the growth and spread of population — 
made the largest newspaper circulation in 
America, made it grow! 


@ Serving the readers well serves the advertisers, 
too...in a medium that reaches the majority 
of families in every part, every income bracket, 
every buyers’ classification, in the whole market! 
Compared to The News, other New York 
newspapers are merely Manhattan editions 
—with a fringe circulation where most New 
orkers live, read and buy! And remember— 
most New Yorkers buy ‘he News! Advertisers 
in New York can buy nothing better! 


THE ff NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper, 
220 East 42nd St., New York... Tribune ‘Tower, Chicago, 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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DID YOU SAY 
LOOSE-LEAF? 


if Your Binder Problems Involve: 


CATALOGS — THE HEINN Com- 
PANY can equip yours to do a real 
selling job by making it distinctive, 
easy to pick, easy to use, with either 
ring or post mechanisms, designed to 
your sheet or bulletin specifications. 


SALES MANUALS — THE HEINN 
ComPANY can help keep yours alive 
with a loose-leaf binder which pre- 
serves sheets in their original fresh- 
ness, keeps them from tearing out 
or becoming dog-eared, yet makes it 
easy for obsolete material to be re- 
placed. 

PRICE BOOKS—THE HEINN Com- 
PANY can provide the binder in any 
size ranging from 3” by 5” on up, 
which will enable your salesmen to 
spot correct price information in a 
minimum of time, eliminating con- 
fusion from a most important part 
of their sales presentations, 


PROPOSAL COVERS—THE HEINN 
CoMPANY can dress yours in gold 
on the finest leather, gold, silver, or 
vivid colors on smart imitation to 
give your proposal the tone of high- 
est quality, the personality, stability, 
and force inherent in your trade- 
mark, the aura of better business. 


SALESMEN’S EQUIPMENT — THE 
HEINN COMPANY makes SALEs- 
MEN’S BINDERS with capacities rang- 
ing from 1%” to 10”, bound in the 
finest calfskin or top grain cowhide, 
sturdily constructed for rugged field 
use, and as easy to operate as a pock- 
et note-book; SALES-Pacs and ZIP- 
PER CASES your salesmen will be 
proud to carry, built with zippers 
that won't tear loose, handles that 
won't pull off, capacity that won't 
crowd material, and top grain leather 
that won't show hard use; PHOTO 
Pac Kits and E-Z Foip EASEL 
BINDERS with ACETATE ENVELOPES 
for visual presentations; and CEL- 
LULOWD INDEXES in striking colors 
or plain tor any loose-leaf binder in 
which material must be classified. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


For Further Information on Heinn products 


« write on your ons letterhead to THE HEINN 
. Fil 


COMPANY, 326 orida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis., and ask for. the new HEINN MANUAL 
or Looss-Lear BINDERS, a valuable and in- 
teresting pictorial guide you will want to keep 
for refererice. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


What this country needs is more 
wreck-less driving. 


“Mr. G. LI, do you have One 
Dollar?” asks a local builder, If he 
doesn’t, it isn’t the fault of govern- 
ment, either state or national. 


One lone reader felt we were giv- 
ing too much space to quote-worthy 
lifts from Kasco Informant. Too bad. 
We'd have to pass up nifties like 
this: ““Men, like tacks, are useful if 
they have good heads and are pointed 
in the right direction.” 

e 
Nit—“They say he married the 
widow for her money.” 


Wit—“Never underestimate the 
dower of a woman.” 


A friend of mine says, a skilful 
writer is one who can put a quart of 
meaning into a pint of words. 


When Mickey Rooney, whose real 
name is “Joe Yule,” married for the 
third time, I hoped some copyreader 
would headline the item: “Yule 


Tied.” 


We'll be in for trouble if the Driv- 
Ur-Self idea is ever carried over into 
aviation. 

7 

Title for a column in a racing- 

sheet: “Bridle & Groom.” 


“Would you wreck American busi- 
ness for $15.33?” asks Standard 
Steel Spring Co. in a full-page news- 
paper smash. The text makes it clear 
that $15.33 is what each of us would 
get if the share-the-wealth idea were 
carried out literally. 


“Booths for Ladies,” says a Neon 


sign in a local bistro. Oh, sure; a sort 
of booths-joint. 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Plan your own rain!—Reynolds 
Aluminum Sprinklers. 


It happens to the nicest of guys. 
—Listerine for halitosis. 


Grandpa was a stubborn man.— 
Chippewa Woolens. 


Nothing cools you like fresh lem- 
onade.—S unkist. 


More people are run down by 
gossip than by  automobiles.— 
“Country Gentleman.” 


2 
Name for a brand of Florida 
oranges: “Flo-Rich.” 


You might wish to write the Harris 
D. McKinney Organization, 12 
South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, for a 
copy of a new booklet: “How to re- 
duce unit-sales costs on industrial 


products.” 


No, Tessie; Milton Berle wouldn't 
go for your name for his syndicated 
column: “Berled Eggs.” 


“All skidding aside—get Mobile 
De Luxe Tires,” said a spread in the 
Satevepost. When I was in the agency- 
business and tried a_ headline like 
that, there was usually someone to 
grunt: “Hmph! A play-on-words!” 
Sure, a play-on-words, but the public, 
like Jimmy Durante, loves that kind 
of carryings-on. 


And now, at the peak of the rag- 
weed-season, some three millions ot 
us spell it: “September Mourn.” 


Tessie O’Paque says the Irish 
should stick together, but she’s in- 
clined to blame Clancy for lowering 
the boom into a recession. 


“A dichotomy was unnecessary,” 
said a cut-line in Time. And so was a 
pedantic substantive like dichotomy. 
For that matter, I should have said 
show-off noun instead of pedantic 
substantive. 


As a political cartoonist sees it, 
the Welfare State could easily be 
turned around into a Farewell State. 


Even though Time loves to send 
me to the dictionary, it does use plays- 
on-words I can understand. Like “An 
Oyster for Perle,” for instance, in 
referring to Perle Mesta. 
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Morning pat Cards, Yanks Split, Indians Lose-See Sports | 
7 |The Toledo Times Si 
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see | 
a Atlantic Treaty 
sonsr~entorcoment Parleys | 


“T Ain't Scared” QS. Siall Chick 
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Necemetmenate A COMBINATION RATE 
FOR GENERAL ADVERTISING IN THE DAILY 
TOLEDO BLADE AND THE TOLEDO TIMES 


| This is TOLEDO 


. « « Where a great Double-Value 
Market is now covered by 


THE TOLEDO NEWSPAPERS 


at a reduction of 9c per line! 


The new combination rate for the daily 
Toledo Blade and The Toledo Times is in 
fact a reduction of 9c a line from the previous 
combined rate of the two papers. 

To the acknowledged force and market 
penetration of The Blade is now added the 
impact of the only breakfast-table newspaper 
in the Toledo area. The Times’ fast growing 
circulation gives primary concentration in 
all income-bracket districts of the Toledo 
metropolitan area. 


Times readers get: 


@ Full coverage of all overnight news. 


@ Complete sports—and that does mean complete 
—with authoritative comment. 


@ Flavorful editorial comment. 
@ Complete stocks and financial coverage. 


®@ News of society, stage, screen, music and art 
briskly reported. 
@ Stand-out columnists like Drew Pearson, 


Marquis Childs, Leonard Lyons, Earl Wilson 
and Fred Othman. 


@ Such top-notch comics as Blondie, Joe Palooka, 
Gasoline Alley and a dozen others. 


All in all, The Times is a lively, highly read- 
‘ able newspaper edited for alert-minded 
Toledoans. 


. » - and a Six Months’ 
Guarantee of Rates 


Effective October 1, 1949, the daily Toledo 
Blade and The Toledo Times will be sold as a 
unit, delivering a total of 231,961 daily net paid 
ABC circulation at a.minimum rate of 50c per 
line—a milline of $2.15. 

Ten years ago, the daily circulation of The 
Blade alone was 132,139, at a minimum rate of 
40c per line—a milline of $3.00. 

Despite rising costs and important circulation 
growth, it was not until 1948 that the minimum 
rate was increased to 45c. The increase of only 
12%% against a circulation increase of 39% 
resulted in’ a reduction in milline to $2.44. The 
new milline rate, we repeat, is only $2.15! 


SIX MONTHS’ GUARANTEE OF RATES 


Rate card No. 25, effective October 1, 1949, 
covers the new combination rates for the daily 
Toledo Blade and The Toledo Times. And it 
extends the period of Rate Guarantee from 60 
days to six months, as requested by the Association 
of National Advertisers. 


TOLEDO BLADE ana TOLEDO TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 


—— 
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TOTAL ADVERTISING ° 


GRE cncvvisvegsebectecteewases eovcccoceces 16,696,420 Lines 
iv awawien weameee Ce recceccesecccsececese + 10,408,657 Lines 


4,916,262 Lines 


9,662,355 Lines 
6,713,029 Lines 
a en Me de ee ee ee ee +. 3,176,033 Lines 


GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


(including automotive and financial) 
2,900,682 Lines 
1,887,041 Lines 
890,039 Lines 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS - 


4,085,667 Lines 
2,763,129 Lines 


820,796 Lines 
*MEDIA RECORDS — first six months of 1949 


Such continuous, impressive leadership is the 
strongest evidence of The Chronicle’s result-getting 
abilities for advertisers of every type. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager fational Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 36 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Buyer’s Market Note: The family 
next door had a pedigreed litter of 
sable and tri-colored Collie pups for 
sale. Each of them should have 
brought $100, but the top price so 
far has been $25. It was a question 
of take that, or give the pups away. 


Apparently, a few members of Con- 
gress don’t give a Hoover Dam about 
streamlining the Federal Government, 


Speaking of Milton Berle and his 
newspaper-colyum, as we were back 
there, Mr. Television sees no harm 
in the wages of syndication. 


As this is written, organized labor 
is miffed that “T-H” still means 
“Taft-Hartley” and not merely ‘““Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii.” 


A rider reports this sign along the 
Chicago El: 
We deliver 


NUTS TO YOU 
and bolts, too 


Writes Bill Peterson from Minne- 
apolis: ““The odd-penny sale is a little 
more subtile than meets the eye. It’s 
a two-pointed device. You see, Harry, 
it not only sounds less to the buyer, 
but (more important) it requires the 
sales-person to go to the cash-register 
to complete the sale. I understand re- 
tailers have saved thousands of dol- 
lars in this way.” 


Pepper-Pot: A soup that has -re- 
verted to tripe. 


If it’s between covers by the time 
this issue of SM is in your hands, be 
sure to buy yourself a copy of “Fun 
Fare” ...a Reader’s Digest compila- 
tion of the shortest and _ brightest 
things that have appeared there. It’s 
witty. It’s sophisticated. It’s a strato- 
sphere above the usual anthology of 
humor. 

® e 

“How are you going to tenderize 
today’s tough buyers?” asks the 
Schuyler Hopper Co., an SM adver- 
tiser. The answer, given in a free 
booklet: “Ditch-Digging Advertising 
that Sells by Helping People Buy.” 


Someone should remind trust-bust- 
ing Tom Clark that Big Business 1s 
merely little business that made good. 
Let’s penalize business for breaking 
laws, but not for breaking records! 
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UN-duplication 


No other news magazine, no other business magazine 


— and no combination of any of them — 


covers the same people who subscribe to 


U.S. News & World Report 


This is a market of more than 350,000 important 
people in positions of responsibility —and with 


incomes commensurate with that responsibility. 


(Send for our “UN-duplication Studies” just completed. ) 


Circulation guarantee 350,000 
Bonus: 25,000 average for the year 1949 


U.S.News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


1949 


* 
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Starting September 25 


EVERY day will be 
SUNday 


in Lowell, Massachusetts 


The LOWELL SUN now announces a new Sunday edition 
starting September 25. 


The SUNDAY SUN will be a complete metropolitan 
newspaper, edited to meet the reading habits of the 175,596 
people in the 22 towns and cities now reached by the daily 
editions. 


It will provide the thorough news coverage, plus most of the 
many local and nationally famous features, which have made 
the daily SUN the dominant newspaper in the productive 
northern Middlesex County area. 


Other features will include an eight-page standard size comic 
section, and a locally edited Artgravure supplement of sixteen 
pages. 


Minimum circulation of the initial issue will be 25,000 .. . 
more than 90% home delivered. 


For resultful Sunday advertising in the 
prosperous Lowell trading area, it’s the 
LOWELL SUNDAY SUN. 


THE LOWELL SUN 


DAILY SINCE 1878 NOW SUNDAY, starting Sept. 25 


National Representatives: 
STORY, BROOKS and FINLEY, INC. 
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ATTENTION AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISERS! 


LOCK wire vou leap 
INTO BALTIMORE 4 


LOOK — at Baltimore's 343,654 City Zone families* with Chie a 


a passenger car registration over 175,000 and 23,193 new 


automobiles bought in 1948 alone. 


LOOK — at the 1,011 gasoline outlets, the 1,300 tire out- 
letst these families support year after year. 


LOOK — how the News-Post reaches 58.3% or 200,520 of 
these City Zone families every day...more than any other 
daily newspaper. Total Net Paid 230,250. 


LOOK — at Baltimore's proven potential...at the News- 
Post's top coverage — then to sell automobiles or accessories 
in Baltimore... 
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LOOK TO THE 


Baltimore News-Post 


First in Circulation... First in Coverage in the 6th Largest City 
A HEARST NEWSPAPER—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Offices in principal cities: Albany © Baltimore © Boston © Chicago * Detroit © Los Angeles © New York © Pittsburgh © San Francisco © Seattle 


*ABC City Zone based upon Bureau of Census 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts. Research and Marketing Dept. Baltimore News-Post 
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HONEYCOMB... Mediterranean 
vartety... cake shaped, tuft covered. 
* ELEPHANT EAR (eft)... elastic, 
durable... native to coasts of 
Algeria and Egypt. 


Turkey cup 


The familiar, yellow, porous, resilient drug 


store sponge is just the skeleton of a submarine | cu 
creature that considerably antedated man...was ab 
used to pad the helmets of Homer’s Greeks, blot M 
blood for Egypt’s priest-surgeons, . . . and fora wi 
sorrier purpose in the Crucifixion. m 
In shallow water, the sponge is detached from co 
the bottom by wading natives. For deeper beds, CG 
sponge fishers wear air-fed masks. Mediterranean Bur 
divers, stark naked, still dare 150 feet depths. sc 
th 
SPONGES GROW in every sea, include more 
than 3,000 varieties, but few have utility ... The 
Florida, Cuba and Bahamas waters grow a half- J en 
dozen commercial types...The Reef, Wool, Hard he 
Heads, Hairy Yellow and Grass—none up to the he 
best Mediterranean sponges. Western Atlantic 
beds, blighted in 1938, once provided two-thirds Far 
the world output, now yield only 20% prewar § a 
TURKEY CUP... finest, softest, most absorbent... volume, while world production is off 50%. th 
brings highest prices in world market... Greece today is the largest producer, followed 
found on Syrian coast, Crete, Coprus. by Tunisia, Turkey, Egypt, of the Mediterranean F ¢t 
types...Zimocca,disk shaped, hard,for scrubbing... B  & 
Elephant’s Ear, shallow, thin, for stuffing journals, ‘ 
..- Honeycomb, \arge, round bath sponge...Fine # 
Turkey Solid, cushion shaped, soft, higher priced Ft 
...and Fine Turkey Cup... - 
— 
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WOOL... from the Gulf of Mexico, 
Caribbean... large, highly absorbent. 


anean 
-overed, 


elastic, 


drug § Turkey Cup is the sponge aristocrat... large, 
varine | cup shaped, soft in texture yet firm and highly 
..was § absorbent, sells for as high as $25...thrives in 
s, blot Mediterranean waters ...rich in protoplasm or 
| fora § whatever sponges feed on... low in lime, which 
makes skeletons brittle...clear of sediment, which 


1 from coarsens sponge openings... cooler than the 
beds, Caribbean, and down deep, often in caves, 

‘anean § undisturbed by other sea creatures, tides, ships’ 
ths. screws, oil scum... less accessible, longer lived, 


the fortunate heir of favorable environment! 


more 
.. The Now THE FARMER is not as badly stuck with 
a half- environment as the sponge. He can always say the 


| Hard hell with it, sell something, run for Congress. But 
to the § hegets an even break with environment, or else 
tlantic If his soil is straight silicon or shale...water 
-thirds arrives in tank cars...frost leaves late and comes 
srewar § early.. - tropics sap his energy...the greenest- 


1%. thumbed genius takes the job in the shoe factory. 

llowed New England ended up with hay, cordw ood, 
ranean —& Cranberries . . . the South with sharecroppers and 
bing... fF cotton...the Ww est with wool and range cattle... 


urnals, Some states specialize in potatoes, pecans, and 
..Fine § Citrus fruits... But put a tracer on the freight 
priced § trains full of grain, livestock and canned goods— 
and most shippers have RFD addresses in the 


HARDHEAD... rugged, resilient, rough 


.. mostly from the Bahamas. a ae 


.. found off Florida coast, 
Mexico and Honduras. 


ipjand 3,000 others... 


Middle West. Nature makes the great Central 
Valley the leading carry-and-cash crop country. 
The glaciers gave the thickest topsoil on the 
continent, were liberal with lakes, springs, rivers. 
Mountains on both sides shut out sea changes. 
The growing season is a good six months, with 
hot sun, adequate rainfall. Here the farmers have 
always had higher yields, and more crop to sell! 
This is SuccessruL FarMiNG country, fifteen 
Heart states that provide the majority of our 
agricultural output, and the best farmers, with 
larger investments, more know-how and better 
practice. The million SF subscribers in these 
states averaged a round $10,000 in gross income 
we and’48, $4,000 above the US farm average 
..-have had nine straight years of high income, 
are one of the world’s best class markets! General 
media have shallow roots here—only SF has the 
deep hold, wide spread, earned influence to bring 
your advertising to the best farm buying power! 
No better opportunity ever existed for new 
current volume, and a lasting high potential ... 
Let us show you wlhtat you’re missing in ide 
business-and-home medium! Call any SF office... 
SuccessFUL Farminc, Des Moines, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 


= 
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". . . 250 inquiries from people all 
over the country. I believe this is 
the best results we have had yet 
from any news story appearing in 
any magazine... .” 

W. M. Barr 

W. M. Barr Company 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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45,000 month- 
ly copies CCA. 


Over 100,000 
reader- buyer 
transportation 
audience 
each month. 
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You get action from TSN’s easy-to- 
read-easy-to-reply-to-format — action 
in the form of sales producing in- 
quiries from the men you want to 
reach in the transportation industry. 
TSN’s 400% advertising volume in- 
crease is direct proof of the sales value 
of the inquiries TSN is pulling each 
month. 


Plan now to run a test campaign and 
see how TSN can help increase adver- 
tising effectiveness. Write today for 
latest data. 


TSN, now in its fifth yeor, is affilicted with 
the Traffic World, a $20 a year transportation 
weekly, founded in 1907. 


Transportation 


Supply News 
418 S. MARKET-ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


New York 17—-122 East 42nd St 


Seattle 4—618 Second Ave 
Los Angeles 14 1709 W. 8th St 


San Francisco 4—Russ Bidg 
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BULLETIN BOA 


CONGRESS 


> The Senate Post Office subcommit- 
tee reported a bill raising mail rates 
which, though steep, is more com- 
fortable than the original request. 
Also, there is a bill, favored by a 
House Committee but not given a 


' date for floor debate, which raises 


| surely will be enacted. 


postal wages. If this passes, the rate 
bill, or at least some rate bill, almost 
If it doesn’t 
pass the rate bill will be delayed. 

Among features of the newest bill: 

Post cards go at 2 cents, but educa- 
tional, religious and other non-profit 
organizations are allowed 1 cent— 
like the second-class privilege. 

On second-class rate magazines, 
there is a flat rate on reading content 
and a penalty for periodicals over 
75% advertising—a stiff one indeed. 
In addition to the higher rates in the 
original bills, they lose the second- 
class privilege if the 75% rate covers 
more than half of a year’s issues. This 
obviously affects fashion magazines. 

Bulk mailing of circulars is re- 
tained, but a higher minimum mailing 
is required. ; 

The increase in parcel post is half 


| that first proposed. The maximum 


weight is cut from 70 pounds to 60. 


> The first round of hearings by the 


| Cellar Committee on the anti-trust 
| laws shows little expressed dissatisfac- 


tion either with the Robinson-Patman 
Act or with the Miller-Tydings Act. 
They were scarcely mentioned. Never- 
theless, Committee members, Repre- 
sentative Cellar especially, are critical 


| of both. These probably will be dis- 


cussed as the hearings re-open this fall. 


> The House and Senate are having 


| a hard time reconciling their separate 


bills designed to allow freight absorp- 
tion. This, briefly and, perhaps over 
simply, has been the situation: 

The original bill was separately 
amended in the House and Senate. 
Without amendment, the bill allows 
freight absorption. In the event of a 
complaint, the company has a com- 
plete defense in showing that it had to 
pay the freight in order to meet com- 
petition. Under the Senate amend- 
ment, freight absorption could be en- 
joined if the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion proved actual injury to the local 
producers. Under the House amend- 
ment, freight absorption could be 


condemned by the Commission if it 
merely showed that it might hurt local 
producers or, in FTC language, “in- 
jure competition.” The House amend- 
ment moreover rules out any variation 
in prices on the same terms. 

The House has been insisting on its 
clause or no bill at all. The original 
sponsors of the legislation prefer no 
bill. There has been some discussion 
of going back to the original idea— 
a moratorium on basing point cases. 


> The House Ways and Means 
Committee has reported a Social Se- 
curity bill which, among other things, 
puts salesmen back on the rolls. Pay- 
roll taxes are raised to finance higher 
benefits. Middlemen are covered. The 
bill may be passed in the House this 
session ; it won’t even be discussed un- 
til next year in the Senate. 


> Senators investigating 5 percenters 
aren't even thinking of what kind of 
law to pass. That comes later. They 
are well aware of the need for middle- 
men and of the fact that most are 
honest operators. There have been 
casual proposals for making all inter- 
mediaries register, disclosing the 
names of their clients. 

The hearings to date have not 
shown that the sale of influence is 
Big Business; neither have they shown 
that it is more than a negligible factor 
in Government buying. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> FTC decided not to appeal the 
First Circuit Court Decision, which 
lets tag manufacturers report their 
prices to each other in face of a Com- 
mission stop order. So, reporting of 
list prices and of off-list sales, along 
with discounts, etc., appears to be 
legal. 

However, Commission lawyers say 
that companies had better get legal 
advice before they jump into price re- 
porting schemes. The decision, as they 
interpret it, was based on the particu- 
lar facts. This, incidentally, would 
not be the reading of a layman. The 
decision, of which FTC has some 
copies, is “Tag Manufacturers Insti- 
tute v. Federal Trade Commission. 


Docket No. 4496.” 


> Commission staff men say that 
there recently has been a rash of cases 
under the Fair Trade Laws: manu- 
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IN DRUG STORE SALES 
PER FAMILY, FLORIDA 
RANKED 4th IN THE 
48 STATES IN 1948 


If it sells over drug counters, your product has a 
sales potential per family in Florida greater than in 
all but three of the other 48 states. Only three states 
led Florida in drug store sales per family last year.* 
“2 And 75% ‘of the Florida sales were made in the areas 

[;! served by Florida’s three leading newspapers. 

Sirf, Florida continues to be one of the fastest-growing 

ao year ’round markets in America. When you are 

i \\ seeking sales in Florida, schedule your advertising 

: marl where it will reach the bulk of Florida’s buying 

{ - | eh power, and at lowest cost—place it in Florida’ s three 
i big morning dailies. 

For more readers per dollar .. . for more dollars 
per reader . . . in Florida’s three major markets 
and their rich trade areas, use the pages of the Florida 
Times-Union, Miami Herald and Tampa Tribune. 
These three newspapers give you from 20 to 100% 
family coverage in 53 of Florida’s 67 counties. 


*Sales Management 1949 Survey of Buying Power. 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville - National RepresentativeseReynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 


) TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives -Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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O. K., CALIFORNIA 


HERE COMES 


ja St. Joe 


Trading 

You 
STEAKS for 
ORANGES 


Each week this mammoth truck (bigger than a freight 
car) leaves St. Joe for California, with 30,000 Ibs. of 
Prime Steaks, Roasts, etc. 


Yes, to make sure California has GOOD MEAT, this 
St. Joe Packer makes this round trip each week... 
traveling OVER 3,000 miles a trip . . . 


And to make sure OUR READERS receive their News-Press & 
Gazette ON TIME... Our Motor Routes cover OVER 5,600 Miles 
a Day making farm yard delivery along the highways and bundle 
delivery to carriers in towns who make door step delivery to their 
subscribers. 


All subscribers in our |8-county market receive their News- 
Press before 6 P. M. and their Gazette before 7 A. M. Fact is, our 
readers expect that kind of service. 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


(EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


St. Joseph Gazette 


(MORNING) 
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facturers suits against retailers who 
shade their prices. Manufacturers, 
they note, are put in an awkward posi- 
tion. Retailers’ organizations often in- 
sist that they take legal action, but 
suits against price cutting make bad 
publicity. 

Ideal Cement Co. has filed an in- 
teresting denial to FTC charges of 
discrimination in a case involving 
freight absorption. It used to sell by 
truck at 20 cents more per barrel than 
by rail. The company says that its 
cheaper to sell by rail, that it’s whole 
system is geared to rail transport, and 
that the extra 20 cents merely repays 
it for an added cost. 


COMMERCE 


> The Department has _ published 
“Television as an Advertising Medi- 
um,” containing good maps of TV 
coverage and market data for areas 
served by particular broadcasting sta- 
tions. It sells for 60 cents and can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

The text contains these points: 

1. Value of TV as an advertising 
medium is not measured by the num- 
ber of sets. It has its own power of 
demonstration and persuasion. 

2. Many advertisers have not yet 
learned how to put over a video sales 
demonstration but instead deliver the 
kind of message appropriate to radio 
or the printed page. 

3. Because of the special appeal of 
the TV plug, control of television ad- 
vertising for many companies should 
be placed in the sales rather than in 
the advertising department. 


CENSUS 


> Here are some details about the 
housing census, to be taken along with 
the population count: 

It covers type of structure—de- 
tached, one family or two, etc.; type 
of living quarters—hotel or, say, 
rented apartment; number of rooms; 
whether owned or rented; whether 
rent includes utilities ; bath, toilet and 
water facilities; condition and age of 
the house; heating, lighting and re- 
frigeration; radio. 

The question on age is supposed to 
provide companies selling repair 
equipment with good maps of their 
markets. Years will be grouped, be- 
fore 1900, 1900-1910, 1910-1920, 
1920-1930, 1930-1940 and thereafter 
by individual years. 

Congressmen have _ questioned 
whether, at this late date, a radio 
census is more desirable than, say, 
one on TV or deepfreeze. Census 
officials consequently said that they'd 
discuss the point once more with the 
various advisory committees. 
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The moving object 


STOPS the eye? 
Why do you suppose a belt line of bobbling ducks, 


headed South (or return), is standard equipment in 
even the corniest carny shooting gallery? 

Perhaps to please the sporting blood, and cajole cash 
customers to throw the lead a little longer... Well, we 


asked Mr. S. “Sad” Sack, prop. and gen. mgr. of one 
this week, anyway. 

“Fer cryin’ blue!” said Mr. Sack con moto disgusto. 
‘Somethin’ in the joint hasta have some gittup to it. 
Th’ suckers wontstop forastill stand! D’ya expect Fatima 
n’ achorus line in this twelve blasts fer two-bits racket?” 

Even among the truly rural, it seems, a line of dented 
decoys doing 3.2 mph is not without allure—as long as 
it moves...which is a phrase not to forget! 


WE make displays...very good displays, if we do say 
so without waiting for the customers to speak up. But 
even an Kinson-Freeman display can’t do everything. 

We learned long ago that a moving decoy draws more 


Ss 


1949 


Af ™ 


RJ. DAVIDSON 


than a sitting duck...and a good animated display may 
do more than a dozen good still displays! 

A window can be crowded as a saloon on payday... 
but one animated display turns everything else in it to 


still life. Because the MOVING object STOPS the eye! 


Anytime, anywhere! 


Wiru the public passing out less money, less easily 
... display can be the final factor that turns attention, 
interest and the undetermined customer to your product! 

While the animated display costs more—it does so 
much more for the item advertised and the store... that 
it more than pays for its increased cost! It can be used 
more than once, moved around on regular schedule, and 
get greater dealer enthusiasm than any other display. 

Again we say modestly ...that there are few, if any, 
lithographers who know more about making animated 
displays—and making them most effective!—than the 
undersigned! May we tell you more? 


Einson-Freeman Co. 


Lithographers-who-keep-moving ... 


STARR & BORDEN AVES.,LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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hammer on the more active South and Southwest 


Increase your building supply sales - 


This market's year ‘round activity can 
NEW URBAN DWELLING UNITS bolster your winter volume. SBS gives 


ZEEE 34.2% of U.S. total you the 100% dealer coverage you need. 
ian §=— Built in South & Southwest 


Early 1949 U.S. Department of Labor construc- 

tion reports clearly indicate that manufacturers 
NEW URBAN DWELLING UNITS can look to the South and Southwest for sustained 

1949 % volume in all building supply lines. Circle this 

PROS 36.4 of U.S. total region for concentrated sales effort —it is the 
Built in South & Southwest brightest spot on your marketing map. 


South and Southwest did 30.6% of U. S. total private new The bulk of the business in these states is done 
Od SL Ee af aattensd tok em eatin Marek, 2998, by the thousands of dealers in the smaller cities 
and towns. They serve 76% of the Southern and 


Southwestern population. 


Get wider distribution for your product in the 
South and Southwest and see immediate sales 
response. Quickest way to build dealer acceptance 
for your line is through Southern Building Sup- 
plies. It is read by 9,166 retail and wholesale 
lumber and building supply dealers in 3,685 cities : 
and towns throughout the South and Southwest 
— thoroughiy covers the metropolitan market; 

blankets the all-important communities of 25,000 

and under. 


SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


W.R.C 


SMITH 


PUBLICATIONS 


For selling the nation’s fastest-growing 
market these are your basic media 


Business is good in the expanding South and Southwest. 
How much of it you get is up to you—and how you 

go after it. Any experienced sales manager will tell you 
that intensive regional effort is a must. For advertising’s 
big end of the job, the W.R.C. Smith Publications, in 

their respective fields, provide the comprehensive 
coverage needed. For fifty years Smith Publications 
have served the market; have produced measurable 
results for advertisers. They will do it for you. 


W.R. C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


806 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Textile Industries is the Smith 
national publication. Gives 
superior coverage in all 
branches of the U. S. textile 
manufacturing market. 
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PULLING 


ast 


In an area accounting for 
43% of total U.S. sales. 


The effectiveness of any advertisement is its “power- 
to-pull”. To get this power it must reach families that 
buy. In 391 counties in the First 3 Markets area 43% 
of the total U.S. retail sales are made. FIRST 3 MARKETS 
GrouP deliver 48% average family coverage in this 
area. Your best buy is First 3. 


: New York Sunday News 
oo the group Chicago Sunday Tribune 
bt all with the Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
textile Sunday 


st. Punch Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


M AR af E TS G RO U p Picture Sections » Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 ° Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ° Los Angeles 13, Cal., 448 So. Hill Street, MIChigan 0578 
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MENT 


THERE’S A WEALTH 
OF BUSINESS IN 


Here in the busy industrial state of Michigan are eight ciel that i é 
can be tailored to your needs. Together, they comprise over a million / 
people, with retail sales of nearly 2 billion dollars annually. Individu- 4 
ally, they are complete markets in themselves, each being the trading 
center in its respective area. Booth Michigan Newspapers give you 
=e coverage of the families in these “‘above average’? Michigan 
markets. 


The Grand Rapids Market, known as 
the “Billion Dollar Market,” is the 
principal wholesale distributing center 
of western Michigan, extending over 
a 23-county area. Its retail trading 
zone extends over 8 counties adjacent 
to Grand Rapids, which is the second 
largest and important city in Michigan. 
The 253,100 families in this market, 
with net buying income of over 1 
billion dollars, can be your customers, 
too. 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
104,449 COPIES DAILY 


The Flint Market is the chief produc- 
tion center of General Motors, and 
the home of Buick, Chevrolet, AC 
Spark Plugs and Fisher Body. With 
production of the automotive indus- 
try at an all-time high, and full em- 
pevment of the 87,511 families in the 

‘lint trading zone, this is a high sales 
potential market. Principal shopping 
days are Friday and Saturday. 


FLINT JOURNAL 
73,043 COPIES DAILY 


Kalamazoo, with its trading zone pop- 
ulation of 178,687, is the principal 
industrial and commercial center of 
southwestern Michigan. Effective buy- 
ing income per family is estimated at 
$4,999. Three colleges add to Kala- 
mazoo’s purchasing power. This stable 
industrial market extends 40 miles to 
the south and west, 30 miles north 
and 20 miles to the east. 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
41,613 COPIES DAILY 


For further data, call or write The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11—or Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 17 


NEWSPAPER 


BOOTH 


Saginaw is Michigan’s fourth city and 
is the hub of the rich, fertile Saginaw | 
Valley. Saginaw is the center of Michi- 
gan’s great bean and sugar beet indus- 
tries. Per capita buying power is high. 
Saginaw County people spent $34 
millions for food alone, in 1948. 


SAGINAW NEWS 
41,637 COPIES DAILY 


Jackson is a transportation center 
with steady year-around employment. 
35,860 people are gainfully employed 
in manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing establishments. The Jackson 
market is steadily growing and now 
numbers 153,321 ple in the trading 
zone—a worthwhile market when 
planning your next sales and adver- 
tising promotion. 


JACKSON CITIZEN-PATRIOT 
34,201 COPIES DAILY 


ru SKEGON MARKET 


Muskegon metropolitan area now 
passes the 100,000 population mark 
and continues to grow. It has one of 
the finest natural harbors on the Great 
Lakes, hence the title, ““The Port 
City.” It is a natural center for manu- 
facturing. The most notable change 
in this market is the improvement 
in the retail districts. ae new stores 
have been constructed. Retail sales 
for 1948 have been estimated at 109 
millions. 


MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
40,048 COPIES DAILY 


BAY CITY MARKET 


The Bay City market comprises the 
entire area of four counties including 
the thumb district of Michigan. It is 
an important distributing center with 
its fine natural harbor. which tonnage- 
wise, is the largest on Lake Huron. 
Its annual payroll for 10,300 industrial 
workers is over $25,000,000. This 
market also ranks high as an agri- 
cultural and dairy district. 


BAY CITY TIMES 
32,923 COPIES DAILY 


pnn ARBOR Market 


— Arbor is the site of the University 

of Michigan in which 20,000 students 
pr Se sr business in this market. The 
Kaiser-Frazer plant, only 12 miles 
from Ann Arbor, plays an important 
part in the city’s industrial picture as 
more than 2,000 Ann Arbor residents 
are employed at this plant. An alert, 
thriving city of nearly 40,000 people 
is deserving of your advertising con- 
sideration. 


ANN ARBOR NEWS 
19,423 COPIES DAILY 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 1, 1949 


EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 


Despite the widely publicized figures on unemployment, 
our national income (seasonally adjusted annual rate) was 
slightly higher this June than in June of 1948, according 
to the Department of Commerce. For the first six months 
of the year income was running at a rate of $213.4 billions 
as against $207.8 in 1948 . . . Only agricultural income 
was down, but here the drop was a mere 9%, and, as the 
chart shows, farmers continued to be in a preferred posi- 
tion in relation to all other years except 1948. 

The Econometric Institute has developed, exclusively 
for SM, population figures by regions, for July, based on 
data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Federal 
Security Administration: 


Non-Farm Employment Per Cent 


July Change 

1948 1949 July ‘48 - 

Region (000) (000) July "49 
New England 3,627. 3,263 —10.0 
Middle Atlantic 11,347 10,799 — 4.8 
East North Central 10,727 10,264 — 4.3 
West North Central 3,467 3,604 + 4.0 
South Atlantic 5,102 4,840 - 5.1 
East South Central 2,391 2,222 - 7.1 

West South Central 3,218 3,218 0 

Mountain 1,159 1,202 +3.7 
Pacific 4.059 4,132 +1.8 
United States 45,097 43,544 — 3.4 


Reports from New England (see page 35 SM, August 
15) indicate that this region, first to feel a recession, is the 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


IN THE U.S. 


23.1 


21.3 TOTAL 


BILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 


SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED 
NNUAL RATE 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. N.Y. 
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first to snap out of it. Employment figures show that West 
North Central, Mountain and Pacific regions have greater 
non-farm employment than last year .. . farm employment 
in all regions is greater this year than last. 


THE AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDE 


In one product and industry after another, the pipe lines 
are not filled. There was so much advance advertising of 
the possible recession that merchants allowed inventories 
to drop to an alarming degree. Last Friday your editor 
tried without success to buy an outdoor cooking grill in a 
half-dozen stores in an Eastern city of 75,000. All of these 
dealers had had a good season on these items, but after 
selling out had decided not to reorder before the 1950 
Spring season. On the same afternoon he had great diff- 
culty in buying a pair of kitchen scales. One housewares 
merchant said, ““That’s the third call I’ve had today for a 
pair. Guess I made a mistake in trying to. keep my inven- 
tory down. I'll order some tonight.” 


How much of the blame for these low inventories should 
go to the merchants and how much to the salesmen of 
manufacturers and wholesalers? It doesn’t seem that in- 
ventories in retail stores would be so low if selling had 
been up to the aggressive standards of pre-war days. 


Schick, Inc., Stamford, Conn., is going to increase its 
business on electric shavers or know the reason why! Presi- 
dent K. C. Gifford in trade paper advertising, says, “We 
are so confident that on September 14 we are launching 
the biggest, most aggressive sales and advertising campaign 
in the history of electric shaving. We have more than 
doubled our advertising budget. This fall, in addition to a 
full schedule of magazine advertising, we are using coast- 
to-coast newspaper, radio and television advertising.” 


G. E. Jones, General Sales Manager of Oldsmobile, said 
last week that their dealers are being asked to add more 
than 5,000 salesmen to the present total of 5,200 through- 
out the United States. The 3,700 Oldsmobile dealers 
will launch the program on a completely voluntary basis, 
but the factory is providing full scale training facilities for 
both new and experienced men. 


EXPLAINING THE SALES FUNCTION 


The other day “Red’’ Motley, President of the National 
Sales Executives, Inc., discussed the association’s 1949-50 
program with Ray Bill and the writer. Among the items 
coming in for even greater emphasis is that of educating 
students in secondary schools and colleges on the functions 
and benefits of selling. Perhaps some of our readers saw in 
the New York Times’ Sunday Magazine Section of June 
19th, an article which illustrates perfectly the need for this 
educational work. 


In a long piece by Seymour L. Wolfbein and Harold 
Goldstein called, “What Prospects for the Class of ’49?” 
the profession of selling was handled in these words: 


“Failing to get an administrative position, many gradu- 
ates must be willing to start in sales work, clerical work, 
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or take jobs of technical assistants, factory workers or even 
service-station attendants. Io those who expected more 
from their college education, however, this is a bitter pill.” 

The N.S.E. will redouble its efforts to convince students 
that a chance to enter sales work shouldn’t be considered as 
a bitter pill! 


THE F.T.C. AND "FREE" 


Contrary to the statement in a leading Washington 
newsletter, the Federal Trade Commission is not objecting 
to general use of the word “free” in advertisements. The 
Commission’s case is against some of the book clubs, where 
the claim is made that the gift is conditioned upon some 
purchase, such as the Book-of-the-Month Club where the 
free book requires the purchase of four other books. 


The ruling, if sustained by the courts, will not become 
the basis for prohibiting giving out free booklets intended 
to illustrate a product, or even a free sample, where the 
booklets and samples are given out to people who are not 
required to buy anything. 


YOU MUST HAVE A HOME 


In order to be able to claim traveling expenses as a 
deduction from taxable income the United States Tax 
Court holds that a taxpayer must have a home. The tri- 
bunal has described home as “the place of business, employ- 
ment or post or station at which he (the taxpayer) is 
employed.” The law allows the deduction of traveling ex- 
penses but the court in effect argues that you can’t be 
away from something that doesn’t exist. 


‘The case came up in connection with a manager of 
touring theatrical companies. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue disallowed his claim for traveling costs 
and the court sustained the action on the ground that this 
taxpayer's home was wherever his show happened to be. 


WINNING YOUR WAY 


K. C. Ingram, assistant to the President, and Publicity 
Director of the Southern Pacific Railroad, is the author of 
a new Whittlesey House book called “Winning Your 
Way With People” which will be interesting and helpful 
reading to almost any sales executive or salesman. He 
writes under the basic premise: why not have a good time 
in life?—which reminds me of a wall slogan I saw the 
other day in the new offices of Carr and Julia Speirs on 
the outskirts of Stamford where they have built a modern 
sales promotion-contest headquarters with complete print- 
ing facilities, far removed from the dirt and noise of big 
city offices. Their wall slogan reads: 


“Tf it ain’t fun, t’hell with it.” 


Here’s a sample of the Ingram thinking taken from the 
chapter, ‘How to Keep from Hating People.” He says: 
“Tolerance means we should not expect too much from 
other people. One of the biggest mistakes is expecting 
people to be reasonable. Yet few if any people will always 
be reasonable from our standpoint. To put it another way, 
our viewpoint will not always seem reasonable to other 
people. We will save ourselves many disappointments if 
we do not expect people to be reasonable.” 


ITEMS WORTH SENDING FOR 


An exceptional speech on labor-management problems by 
a business statesman, August 5, 1949, before an A. F. of L. 
group; Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., President, Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. . . . Revised long-term commercial 
failures chart, A. M. Sullivan, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. . . . August Depart- 
ment Store Economist for opinions on current outlook by 
the Nation’s top business leaders, 100 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
PHILIP SALISBURY 
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figure to 211, the first gain recorded in six months. 


In July the Business Trend increased 7 points from the June 
Although new 


orders decreased slightly from preceding month's level, it was more 


than offset by a considerable increase in 
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business spending. 


The Business Trend will show a further rise of about 3 points in 
August. With new orders turning upward and business spending 
registering an additional increase, preliminary estimates of the 
Business Trend for August indicate a figure of about 214. 
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SHOPPING FOR A "NEW 
LOOK": The whole objective 
of the Fuller merchandising 
plan is to help the consumer 
translate an imaginative room- 
picture into reality. This key 
display piece, called "The 
Jewel Case of Color," allows 
her to select color chips for 
paints which she can later 
carry with her when she shops 
for blending and matching fab- 
rics, furniture and accessories. 


_No More “Paint Peddling’: Now 
Fuller Sells Gracious Living 


: 


They call it "The Decorator Control Plan." It's a well- 


integrated program designed to make it easy for a home- 


maker to create beautiful interiors . . . and to make it possi- 


ble for the dealer substantially to increase his unit of sale. 


Based on an interview with 


L. H. MARKWOOD 
Advertising Manager, W. P. Fuller & Co. 


_ For W. P. Fuller & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, it represented an entirely new 
merchandising approach. The concept 
was this: 

It is mainly women who buy goods 
and services for home improvement. 
But no woman has a burning interest 
in a can of paint. She is shopping for 
a dream. She has in mind a picture of 
a room... or rooms. She is looking 
for a certain decorative effect that 
will give her emotional satisfaction. 

Working from this approach, 
Fuller has revolutionized its paint 
merchandising plan to the point where 
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they now offer through dealers a home 
decoration package. It is called, “The 
Decorator Color Control Plan... 
by Fuller,” and it is designed to sell 
not only paint, but many other related 
items that enter into the use of paint, 
or into the making of a pleasing deco- 
rative scheme. 

For the dealer, it supplies sales tools 
and a sales plan that can and does in- 
crease the unit of sale in proportion 
to the effort he puts behind it. 

For the consumer, it provides prac- 
tical aid in visualizing color schemes, 
in easing the problem of finding 


matching fabrics, wallpaper, etc., and 
insuring successful results in the ac- 
tual surface preparation and painting. 

The program was launched early in 
1948, and a year later was well under 
way. Says Advertising Manager L. 
H. Markwood: “Our company fore- 
saw the trend towards deep color. We 
realized that in order to maintain our 
leadership in the paint industry we 
must enter the deep color field.”’ Thus, 
the development of new color trends, 
and a careful examination of the psy- 
chology of consumer wants and needs, 
produced a completely new plan for 
market attack. 

The plan was announced in full 
color in magazine and Sunday news- 
paper supplement advertising under 
the head, ““Today’s Biggest Decorat- 
ing News.” Here is what it offered : 

1. A range of 144 interior colors. 
(Later, 44 more were added. ) 

2. A color-chip display device 
called the “Jewel Case of Color,” 
(See photo above) from which any 
customer could pick selections of 
large-size chips to take home, match, 
blend, and ponder over. Each chip has 
its mixing formula on the back. 
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3. A-simple “color plan folder” — 
a room visualizer into which can be 
inserted three color chips showing a 
proposed color scheme for floor, walls 
and ceiling. The colors show through 
a cut-out to give an actual room effect. 
Against this miniature, room, addi- 
tional color chips for draperies and 
furniture can be tested. 

4. A series of 25 “How to Paint” 
folders (see photo, page 39), one for 
every room in the house, for exterior 
trim and for practically any other sur- 
face that will take paint. The folders 
tell in A-B-C style exactly what will 
be needed for a given job and then, 
step by step, how to go about doing it. 

The ‘Decorator Color Kitchens 
and Bathrooms—How to Paint 
Them”: folder (see photo, page 39), 
is a good example of the help given 
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MERCHANDISING—WITH TODAY'S DATE-LINE: It's enough to make any old-time hard- 
ware and paint man blink with disbelief .... this expertly designed display and stock set-up 
created by Fuller as part of the firm's new Decorator Contro! Plan. Panels segregate paints 
according to usage; each is shown with accessories needed for a specific job. For each type 
of job, there's an answer to the question: “About how much will it cost?" See panel at left. 


to the customer. It shows how pur- 
chases of from two or three to a dozen 
additional items besides paint are 
channeled to the dealer who energeti- 
cally ties in with the program. 

The front of the folder shows a 
view of a corner of a modern deep- 
color-decorated kitchen. The text be- 
gins: “‘For beautiful, colorful walls in 
your kitchen and/or bathroom, deco- 
rator color is available in a durable, 
easy-to-wash finish . . . If this is one 
of your first paint jobs, use Ful-Gloss 
white in place of the Soft-Lite white 
mentioned on the back of your color 
sample.” Ful-Gloss is then described. 
“For the more experienced amateur 
painter” another type of product is 
recommended. 

“When planning the job,” the cus- 
tomer is told, “don’t try to do it all 
at once. Spread out the work over 
several days. That’s the easy way. 
First gather everything you'll need.” 
There follow 10 items, beginning 
with “Decorator Wall Colors” and 
going on through a specified cleaner, 
a compound for filling cracks, sand- 
paper, thinner, a “Fullcoater and a 
good clean brush,” and so on. 

Instructions include the prepara- 
tion of the surface, the mixing or 
blending of the paint for the purpose 
or color desired, and hints on doing 
the work, including this one: “Take 
it easy. Don’t try to do the entire job 


in one day. Do the ceiling one day, 
the walls another; do the cabinets 
last. That makes for an easier, better 
paint job.” 

One of several constructive things 
Fuller does in its cultivation of the 
customer is to give her confidence in 
herself. On the back of the Color 
Control Plan folder is this persuasive 
comment: “In your home . . . your 
own color sense is best! You don't 
have to be a musician to recognize fine 
music when you hear it. By the same 
token you don’t have to be a color 
expert to know that ‘just right’ color 
plan—when you see it.” 

Arming the homemaker against 
criticism of her “deep color” decora- 
tion, the comment continues: “If 
these colors please you, then they’re 
right—for you. Or if there’s some- 
thing not just right about them, that’s 
your own color sense, telling you to 
try further. Trust your own color 
sense! Try other colors. Your Fuller 
Paint Dealer has more than a hun- 
dred different swatches this same 
size.’ (The number is now nearer to 
two hundred shades. ) 

Customers are urged to take the 
Jewel Case color chips to the store 
when matching or harmonizing 
draperies or furniture to painted sur- 
faces. “You don’t ask furniture oF 
drapery salesmen about colors—you 
show them!” 
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PAINT PRIMER: A 
A-B-C folders (one for every room in 
the house) provide detailed and very 


series of simple 


exact instructions on what to do to 
achieve satisfactory painting results. See 


text for description of folder content. 


The program is sold to dealers with 
a complete plan, full instructions and 
an array of sales tools ranging from 
simple to elaborate, depending on the 
dealer’s volume and enthusiasm. It 
was launched through a series of deal- 
er meetings held throughout the 
Fuller territory—11 western states, 
Alaska, parts of the Islands, and sec- 
tions of Latin America. 

Fuller’s branch and district man- 
agers were brought to San Francisco 
for a meeting during which they were 
given details on the promotion and 
were instructed how to introduce it to 
dealers and guide them in their appli- 
cation of the ideas. During the ses- 
sions, they ‘‘acted out” and rehearsed 
meetings such as they would conduct 
with dealers in their territory. They 
took back with them these dealer sales 
tools: 


1. The Jewel Case of Color. 

2. Color Plan Folders; the “How 
to Paint It” series. 
4 3. Point-of-sale material 
Windowpane Selling.” 

4. A Merchandising Unit. 

». Color Plan Portfolio. 

6. Wallpaper Service. 

/. A Packaged Mirror Deal. 


All of these, plus details of the 
supporting advertising and publicity 
program, were shown and explained 
to dealers during dinner meetings. 
Uses and advantages of each tool 
were demonstrated. Dealers were re- 


called 
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minded that “it costs a great deal to 
make the initial sale to a customer. 
The more the sales per customer are 
built up, the greater the profit to the 
dealer.” They were then shown how 
the Fuller home decoration package 
would sell, not a can of paint, but 
the right paints for the job, plus any- 
where from several to many addi- 
tional items, ranging all the way from 
brushes, thinner and sandpaper to 
rolls of wallpaper and decorative 
mirrors. Dealers were offered as many 
tools and aids as they felt they could 
use and as much assistance from 
Fuller field men as they might re- 
quire, including training of their sales- 
people to sell the “package.” 


PAINTS . 
— 


INVITATION: A windowpane adhesive cut- 
out has just one function: to induce the 
casual shopper to come into the store to 
"How-to-Paint" booklets. 


ask for some 


They were reminded that Fuller 
advertising (outdoor, radio, magazine, 
and Sunday newspaper) would bom- 
bard the customer at home with ideas 
of “color, color, color” and news of 
“vour Fuller exclusives” ... “Up to 
now we've told you how Mrs. House- 
wife is learning about your Fuller 
Firsts .. . but what is going to make 
her come to your store to see your 
decorating aids that she’s heard and 
read about? How can you tie into this 
tremendous campaign to get her paint 
purchases ?” 

“Windowpane Selling” is the first 
step, dealers were told, “to make her 
walk in—instead of past—your store.” 
This is a series of 24 displays which 
dealers can put up in a few minutes 
without disturbing window set-ups. 
They go directly onto the plate glass. 
Although they give a cut-out appear- 
ance when in place, each display comes 


in a single sheet. It is moistened and 
applied and the excess paper is torn 
away. A typical message: “It’s really 
very easy when you have the know- 
how ...Come in and get your 
“Know-How”’ booklets now |” 
Dealers pay less than cost for the set 
of 24: $12.50. 

The next step for the dealer with a 
sufficient Fuller paint volume is the 
Merchandising Unit (see photo, page 
38). Fuller calls this “a new way to 
sell paint: not just pretty shelving 
for stores but a set-up which helps 
them to sell customers paint with less 
effort . . . and more customer satis- 
faction.” In fact, it makes an expert 
out of any salesperson who knows his 
job at all; it permits the customer 
who isn’t in a hurry to sell herself 
while the salesperson is waiting on 
another customer. 


Basic Unit 


The display is constructed of limed 
oak. It segregates paints according to 
their usage, shows each together with 
accessories needed for a specific job 
with that paint; has a closet in each 
section with a door panel on the out- 
side “demonstrating” only the paints 
stocked within. The panel describes 
the kind of job for which the paint is 
used; shows small swatches of the 
colors in which it comes and a big 
swatch to indicate its texture; tells 
the approximate cost of a job; sug- 
gests accessories needed to do it. 

A basic merchandising unit has five 
sections and two end pieces, but the 
number may be expanded to take ip 
the full range of the Fuller line, de- 
pending on the size of store, a dealer’s 
volume in Fuller paints, and his mer- 
chandising plans. Each section has 
three open shelves for large-size cans 
below the accessories display shelf and 
merchandising panel and two shelves 
above for smaller cans. The basic sec- 
tions display separately paints for 
kitchen, bathroom, woodwork, furni- 
ture, walls and ceilings, and go on to 
include exterior work and practically 
any job for which there are paints. 

A typical panel does its selling work 
this way: “A Semi-Gloss Finish for 
your walls, woodwork and furniture” 
. . . pictures, a room; estimates that 
$8.50 ‘does’ the average kitchen; an 
average bathroom takes about half.” 
The panel suggests: “You might need 
the following: A Fuller cleaner; 
patching plaster and putty ; sandpaper ; 
two clean brushes (one for ceiling and 
walls, one for trimming) ; scotch tape; 
masking tape for trimming, a metal 
handy guide; reminders about mixing 
cans, clean cloths, step ladders (plank 
tables will do).”’ Even the beginner is 
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made to feel in possession of the situa- 
tion. In addition to letting the cus- 
tomer sell herself, the panels act as 
selling guides for the salesperson. 
Brushes, tapes, putty knives and other 
small accessories are displayed below 
the appropriate panel and may be 
picked up by the customer, self-service 
style, or proffered by the salesperson. 

The end pieces hold the “Jewel 
Case of Colors.” Above the entire 
unit runs the header (holding con- 
cealed lighting) with the slogan: 
“Lasting Color and Beauty for Your 
Home.” Dealers may purchase the 
units from Fuller approximately at 
cost. A unit, even at that, may run up 
to $1,200 or $1,500, but in the right 
store, (and the company encourages 
their purchase only where dealers can 
take full advantage of their benefits) 
they soon pay for themselves—and 
build up savings on manpower. 

The Jewel Case is the dealer’s basic 
selling tool. Recently they have made 
it more effective by adding to it a 
birch panel which serves as a display 
for the Color Plan and the “Know- 
How” folders, and a rack to hold 
them so that customers may help 
themselves. 

The dealer who wants to go a 
step farther in his selling may have 
the Color Plan Portfolio. This dra- 
matic 23” x 18” tool permits an easel 
presentation of “Decorator Color 
Schemes” for each room of the house 
and for external trim. For example, a 
kitchen which is shown is made to 
look larger or smaller, gayer or cooler, 
with different color plans; or the same 
size and layout of living room is 
altered by different schemes of color, 
wallpaper, mirrors and_ highlights. 
The portfolio of color plans trans- 


forms the dealer or his salesman into 
an authority. It either serves to help 
a customer visualize a given scheme 
or suggests one if she hasn’t any. 


The dealer who is absorbing the 
Fuller technique is not allowed to 
stop there. “Paint is just the begin- 
ning,” he is told. With her paints, 
brushes, thinner, accessories, and 
armed with the How-to-Paint-It fold- 
ers, Mrs. Housewife has “bought a 
new room”... but ... “sometimes 
the new paint inspires Mrs. H. to use 
wallpaper where it never was before.” 

Fuller does not make wallpapers, 
but it has made itself one of the larg- 
est wallpaper distributors in the 
world. It also handles a host of the 
decorator accessories mentioned. Deal- 
ers are kept well informed on what 
papers will go with the Decorator 
Colors and how to advise the cus- 
tomer on their uses, whether for a 
single panel, a wall, or an entire room. 

To help the dealer make still an- 
other sale, the company has provided 
the Fuller Packaged Mirror Deal. 
With it he does not have to carry a 
large stock, yet he may offer a wide 
choice of rectangular, circular, plain 
and decorated mirrors. In various 
sizes, they come 10 or fewer to a pack- 
age, each mirror pre-packaged for the 
customer. There are also door mirrors. 
With these items, Fuller offers a 
range of free advertising helps. 


“Related-item selling is an impor- 
tant part of every real merchandising 
man’s procedure,” Fuller keeps re- 
minding its dealers. “If your cus- 
tomers are going to paint, they’re 
going to clean the surface first: If 
you sell them the cleaner, the profit is 
yours.” 


Unlimited." 


ery and advertising matter. 


“Wifesavers, Unlimited" 


“Our name is our best salesman," says Lloyd Dieguez, general 
manager of Angelis Sales and Service, San Francisco, wholesalers 
and retailers in appliances. Dieguez calls his business ‘Wifesavers, 


"| thought up the name while | was in service," Dieguez told SM. 
"We're handling things that ‘save the wife'—why not make something 
of it?" When he returned to civilian life, Dieguez had the name 
patented, started using it on his firm's trucks, store windows, station- 


The name has, of course, been meat for the gagsters. However, 
Dieguez believes people tend to forget both firm names and what 
specific firms sell. '"Wifesavers," he believes, has high remembrance 
value, is so closely tied to the firm's business that few could fail to 
associate it with appliances. 


For the dealer who wants to round 
out his promotion to the customer, 
Fuller provides at cost, letters 
which can be sent to his own mailing 
list as is, or adapted and made more 
individual on his own stationery. In 
addition, there is a 2% cooperative 
advertising program. Fuller will pay 
50% of a dealer’s Fuller advertising 
up to 2% of his purchase of the com- 
pany’s manufactured products. The 
offer is restricted to certain types of 
advertising and a cooperative adver- 
tising catalog is supplied the dealer, 
containing master copy suggestions for 
newspaper, radio, theater slides, and 
other approved media. 

Backing up the efforts of its dealers 
on the total color program, Fuller 
uses outdoor advertising throughout 
its territory; an extensive business 
paper campaign; radio; Sunday sup- 
plement spreads to launch the Deco- 
rator Color idea; home magazines 
with far western circulation to carry 
it forward. 


Good Response 


Response to the program has been 
gratifying at the consumer end, Fuller 
executives say, and enthusiastic on the 
part of dealers. Already, over 50% of 
Fuller dealers have put in the Jewel 
Case. This means they are using re- 
lated aids such as the folders, port- 
folio, window selling materials. 
Homemakers are using the system 
with excited approval. House & Gar- 
den picked up the Fuller idea for 
bringing color and decoration to the 
West and spread it, with sample 
rooms, color schemes and harmonizing 
wallpaper effects, over four pages of 
its May issue. 

As to profit results to the company, 
Mr. Markwood has this to say: 
“Since deep color was a leadership 
item, we felt that we could be content 
to break even on it for a while, until 
the public and our dealers were edu- 
cated to the use of it. The results 
were better than we hoped. Although 
the color program has been under way 
not quite a year and a half, deep color 
is already paying its own way as well 
as influencing other paint sales toward 
our company. 

“And it is still gaining momentum. 
For that reason . . . because the trend 
toward deep color is comparatively 
new ... because it will take some time 
for the average homeowner to become 
accustomed to use of deep color... - 
(yet once he has lived with it he re- 
fuses to return to pastels) . . . and 
because the painting of the average 
home is an occasional rather than 4 
yearly proposition, we feel that 4 
complete appraisal of the results of the 
program will have to wait for a year 
or two.” 
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HOT NEWS: (Right) During the two weeks 
preceding the convention 150 newspapers 
carried teaser ads about a new "Atom-ized 
Fuel". General Gas salesmen kept tele- 
phoning headquarters warning that a com- 
petitor was about to “break" with a new 
gas. Not until a quartette of pretty girls 
marched into the convention hall did the 
salesmen learn the new gas was “theirs”. 


GRADUATION: (Below) After a full ex- 
planation of the program developed to 
merchandise the new fuei, an MC called 
off the names of salesmen and store man- 
agers. When each stood up, he was pre- 
sented with a script of detailed instructions 
for his own follow-through. Instruction 


sheets were tied up like diplomas. 
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A Fast-Paced Sales Meeting 
On a Shoe-String Budget 


General Gas Corp., which bot- 
tles and distributes liquified pe- 
troleum gas to the farm market in 
Louisiana and Southern Missis- 
sippi, puts on a lively 1-day sales 
meeting at a cost of only $800... 
but they dressed it up with action, 
ideas, showmanship. Occasion for 
the meeting was introduction of a 
new product. Objects: to build 


St le 


interest in the introductory cam- 
paign, to give the sales organiza- 
tion a step-by-step briefing in all 
details of the field operation. The 
four girls (shown above) had .a 
hand in everything . . . from pin- 
ning badges on incoming delegates, 
displaying banners to putting on 
a live demonstration of how to 
cook with General Gas. 


THE BOYS TALK BACK: After dramatized presentation of sales and ad- 
vertising plans, Station WAFB recorded a 15-minute program of informal 
interviews with salesmen who told their opinion of the new campaign. At 
wind-up banquet, the transcription was played back for everyone to hear. 
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Borg-Warner began in ’38. 


PANCHO VILLA . .. was pursued. And George P. F. Smith, newly-elected presi- 
dent of Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp., left Columbia University to help in the 
pursuit. That ended his formal education. But it marked the beginning of a military 
and business career that has kept him pursuing (himself) ever since. When Mr. Smith 
returned to his native New York City, he did so just in time to enter Officers’ Training 
Camp at World War I’s outbreak, spent some time “fighting and recuperating.” He 
still likes a good fight . . . His first job was with Columbia Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. He left there to become vice-president and general manager of 
Dispersions Process, Inc., a company dealing mainly in the processing of rubber. When 
U. S. Rubber bought the outfit, he served in New York as v.-p. His association with 


"CAR, SIR?”. . . sure... thanks to Warren 
E. Avis, a 34-year-old Detroit automobile man 
who has practically cornered the market in air- 
lines’ auto rental business. Profiting most from his 
spectacular methods are the nation’s major air- 
lines! Three years ago Avis was a successful 
automobile dealer, president of Frost-Avis, Inc., 
Detroit Ford dealership. After being stranded at 
a couple of airports, he decided to remedy the 
situation his own way. Quietly, without fanfare, 
he worked out his plans, took 20 cars to Miami 
International Airport and set up shop as Avis 
Airlines Rent-A-Car System. Now he operates in 
Detroit and 35 principal cities, works through 
licensees in 35 additional cities. He’s just gotten 
the La Guardia contract, naturally considers it 
his real plum. Airlines credit his service with in- 
creasing short-haul passenger traffic, are cooper- 
ating to the hilt. He holds contracts with four of 
the major airlines, which provide for promotion 
of his service among their passengers. All a cus- 
tomer has to do to use the service is rent a car on 
arrival. He may turn it in at a central office or 
use it during his stay. 


THE RADIO NOVICE ... who hates 
New York, is Maurice B. Mitchell, a tall, 
athletic super-salesman, heading up (as 
director) the newly-formed’ Broadcast Ad- 
vertising Bureau for the NAB. BAB will 
be to radio what The Bureau of Advertis- 
ing is to newspaper. Mitchell, an old hand 
at stemwinding, has set up the agency with 
a budget, for its first year, running well into 
six figures 


aims at providing small, local 
stations with expert advice on sales, promo- 
tion and local presentations on a budget. 
For instance: BAB can even now provide 
locals with an $8,000 film, “How to Turn 
People Into Customers,” for a mere $18. 
BAB will provide a desk-top presentation 
to “make or mail” for any member-station. 
Mitchell was born in the Big City, has spent 
the better part of his life trying to escape 
it. An old newspaperman, he has worked on 
The New York Times, later went to Gouv- 
erner, N. Y., where he took over the 
Tribune Press and won a New York Press 


Association award for best-written weekly. 


They re 
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IT MUST RUN IN THE FAMILY... . sales manage- 
ment, that is. For Walter H. Wiewel, Crucible Steel 
Company of America’s brand-new v.-p. in charge of sales, 
has a son who’s a sales manager, too. Walter Jr. is fol- 
lowing in Dad’s footsteps at Apparatus Service Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Walter Wiewel, Sr., a Cleveland boy, be- 
came associated with Crucible when Trent Tube Co., of 
which he is president, was acquired as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary last Fall. Crucible, it would seem, knows a 
good man when it acquires one. His new job will take him 
back to Pittsburgh, his smoky “heaven,” where he made his 
home for years. For nine years, until 1944, he was assistant 
general sales manager of Jones & Laughlin. But during 
the war years he was loaned to the War Production 
Board, where he was chief of Tubing Branch in the Steel 
Division . . . His other lad’s studying at M.1.T. 


in the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 


Powers Models Launch Cosmetics 


Line in Key Markets 


Striking out during a period when cosmetic sales have gen- 
erally been "off,'' John Robert Powers of the model agency 
bearing his name, makes news in some of the biggest de- 


partment stores with his splashy introductory promotions. 


After introductory tests in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Washington, D. C., 
John Robert Powers, known widely 
as the operator of a model agency in 
New York City, is now gaining mar- 
ket-by-market distribution for his re- 
cently created line of Powers cos- 
metics. 

Big showmanship factor in the in- 
troductory promotions (centered in 
each market in one leading depart- 
ment store) is a personal appearance 
by Mr. Powers and demonstrations 
by a group of seven attractive models. 

There are nine items in the Powers 
line, ranging from face powder and 
rouge, through basic makeup, a 
cleanser and freshener, all developed 
after careful laboratory research. As 
a group they carry out the Powers 
idea on restraint and naturalness—on 
“making down’ instead of “making 
up,” which he has long advocated for 
his agency models. 

Closely tied in with the mei chan- 
dising of the line is the Cosmetiscope, 
a device (which Powers leases to 
stores) permitting the quick selection 
of the exact shade (out of a total of 
54) of make-up best suited to the in- 
dividual customer. 


Sneak Previews Worthwhile 


The “sneak previews” held in 
Stamford and Washington were help- 
ful in providing ideas for the display 
and packaging of the line. They 


played a part in the decision to mar- _ 


ket the powder in a jar rather than a 
box, and in offering a fluid rather 
than a cream cleanser. 

First formal introduction was 
staged in October, 1948, at Stix, Baer 
& Fuller, St. Louis. The pattern es- 
tablished there has been followed sub- 
sequently in 16 other stores in key 
market cities, including The Higbee 
Co., Cleveland; Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; Boston Store, 
Milwaukee; Jordan Marsh Co., 
Boston ; Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Co., Buffalo; Lamson Bros. Co., 
Toledo. 


Response to these promotions has 


been enthusiastic—indeed, almost 
overwhelming. In each case, Powers 
and a group of seven models visited 
the store for an announced stay of two 
days (sometimes lengthened to three), 
during which lectures and demonstra- 
tions were held, with intervals during 
which women customers took three- 
minute turns at the Cosmetiscopes for 
skin color analysis. The only difficulty 
has been that too many women would 
come. On the first day at Higbee’s in 
Cleveland, 7,000 people had to be 
turned away, and five shows, one for 
employes, were held instead of two. 


Under these conditions, intervals for 
selling had to be shortened—in some 
cases, omitted altogether. On the sec- 
ond day things settled down and it 
was possible to devote ‘time to selling, 
This was also true of the third day. 

In Cleveland, as at St. Louis, the 
store had done a good advance promo- 
tional job. Large-space newspaper ad- 
vertisements, showing pictures of 
famous Powers models who were to 
be present, had been published, and 
the promotion was mentioned on nine 
local radio programs. One full win- 
dow was devoted to display of the 
new line. It was featured also in six 
fashion windows with other merchan- 
dise. 

There were interior product dis- 
plays, and special displays with an- 
nouncements at elevator and escalator 
entrances. Photographs of Powers 
models and other material, shipped in 
advance from Powers’ headquarters, 


CROWD-PULLER: Department stores have been generous with window space 
and local advertising, having spotted the Powers promotion as a potential heavy- 


traffic builder for the 


entire 


HIGH UNIT SALES . . 


many women buy more than one item in the line. 


store, 


This window: Higbee'’s, Cleveland. 


. result after demonstrations and show, because so 


Higbee's, Cleveland. 


SALES MANAGEMENT? 


BEAUTY IN A BOTTLE: A septet of Powers models demonstrates, step by step, 


dis- the correct method for applying make-up. Here they're seen in action at the 
thes introductory promotion at Higbee's, Cleveland. A commentator explains each step. 
wers A "PRESCRIPTION" FOR MAKE-UP: A "Cosmetiscope"” developed by John 
ed in Robert Powers selects the right shade of foundation, powder, rouge, eye shadow 
ters, and lipstick for each complexion type. Each analysis takes about three minutes. 


were spotted strategically throughout 
the store. ; 

The shows, which run for 30 min- 
utes, feature introduction of models 
whose faces are familiar to anyone 
who reads magazines and looks at 
illustrated advertisements; talk by 
Mr. Powers; appearances of the 
models, one of them a glamorous 
grandmother, first without make-up, 
then with it, with a trained commen- 
tator. The models apply the cosmetics 
on the stage as the commentator ex- 
plains each step. 

Procedure, planned and rehearsed 
in advance, is standard for each store 
appearance. After the show, the entire 
group steps behind the counter and 
sells—Powers and his assistants and 
the models. Meanwhile, women in 
groups of 50 line up to take turns at 
the Cosmetiscopes for their analyses, 
each of which takes from two to three 
minutes. The machines are operated 
by store personnel, trained by Powers’ 
staff. At Higbee’s 20 were used dur- 
ing the three-day promotion. ‘Two 
Cosmetiscopes were held for perma- 
nent use in the cosmetics department. 

After her analysis, the woman is 
given a “prescription” card which 
she takes to the cosmetic counter to 
make her purchases. In Cleveland, the 
large lounge of the store was devoted 
to the Cosmetiscope analyses and sell- 
ing procedures, though stocks of the 
products were also available down- 
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stairs in the cosmetics department. 

Prices on the items are mostly $1 
and $1.50, with sizes ranging from 
two to four ounces. The only higher- 
price items are “Eleven Oils,” a lubri- 
cant retailing at $2.50, and “Fluid 
Gold,” a skin-care lotion, $5—each in 
a two-ounce bottle. Containers are 
glass with polished aluminum tops, 
simulating a crystal and silver dress- 
ing table set. They are modern in 
feeling and were designed by Joseph- 
ine von Miklos. 


Initial Venture 


This cosmetic business is Powers’ 
first venture into manufacturing. Ob- 
servers believe he is tackling it like a 
veteran, and that the combination of 
unusual products, the lure of the 
Powers name, and aggressive promo- 
tional methods should add up to solid 
impact in the beauty products field. 

As indication of this there is a re- 
port given SALES MANAGEMENT by 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, six months after 
the Powers premiere: “The best part 
of the promotion is the unusually large 
percentage of repeat business,” states 
Louis Leipziger, cosmetics buyer for 
the store. “Sales have held up well 
and are comparable today to those im- 
mediately following the premiere. The 
Powers cosmetic line is the biggest 
selling line in this department in re- 
cent years. Another interesting and 
beneficial aspect is that competing 


cosmetic lines enjoyed sales increases, 
such as Revlon, 20%.” 

According to Mr. Leipziger, many 
customers purchased the entire line of 
Powers skin preparations, making for 
a high average unit sale. Women in 
the 20-40 age bracket are the best 
customers, though older women are 
also represented. Despite the fact that 
the Cosmetiscopes are on the first 
floor, women are not timid about tak- 
ing the tests to determine their skin 
color classifications. 

Executives at Stix, Baer & Fuller 
attribute the success in launching the 
new line in part, at least, to the ex- 
cellent editorial support given by local 
newspapers, which are in general not 
inclined to go overboard in allotting 
space to promotional events. Appar- 
ently editors considered the doings of 
Powers and his models newsworthy in 
the strict sense of the word, and acted 
accordingly. The store, of course, used 
newspaper space to advertise the initial 
promotion as it would have to support 
“any new article of merchandise in 
which we were confident of customer 
acceptance and reasonably sure of a 
high sales potential.” 

At this writing, the Powers staff is 
still introducing the new line in large 
stores in key market cities. Eventually 
a modification will be worked out for 
hitting smaller stores not adapted to 
the spectacular methods employed in 
the big stores. 
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Which Chocolate Flavor Is “Better” ? 
We Ask the Customer! 


As told to Lester B. Colby by OLIVER P. PETRAN 


Director of Sales and Advertising, Krim-Ko Corporation 


Krim-Ko, makers of chocolate syrup, have found that 
casual taste-tests made among company officers and office 
workers often supply only a bum steer. But tests made 
among school children and factory employes—biggest 
buyers of chocolate drinks—find the facts that clinch sales. 


We here at Krim-Ko Corporation 
do not think highly of the familiar 
“white-collar” taste-tests as commonly 
carried on with panels of so-called ex- 
perts. We believe that the manufac- 
turer of any food product or drink, 
or what have you, can go wrong if he 
leaves his decisions up to educated 
palates and taste buds. We've seen it 
work. In fact, we’ve been right in the 
middle of it. We’ve used this business 
of testing almost constantly for 14 
years. We've tested testing methods 
and we believe we know how and why 
specialists so often go wrong. 

Krim-Ko makes a chocolate syrup 
which is sold mainly to dairies and ice 
cream manufacturers. They incorpor- 
ate it in chocolate milks, chocolate 
drinks, etc., as a rule making no men- 
tion in their advertising or merchan- 
dising that we have anything to do 
with it. Thus we remain nameless in- 
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sofar as the public is concerned. This 
tosses one main problem right into 
our laps: We must make a chocolate 
that will outsell competition. 

We had our rude awakening back 
in the ’30’s when we supplied syrups 
to the leading dairy in two of the 
largest cities in the Middle West. 
Each dairy had its own formula. The 
two flavors seemed to us to be about 
as different as two chocolate flavors 
could be. One of these products, we 
reasoned, must besuperior to the other. 

A panel of our own Top Brass 
ran taste-tests on the chocolate drinks 
of the two dairies. ‘Their verdict was 
unanimous. ‘To a man they selected 
the product of X-dairy over Y-dairy. 
And so our own Mr. Big, eager to do 
his good deed for the day, hopped over 
and told the president of Y-dairy 
about it. 

“You'd better switch, and pronto,” 


he told the boss of Y-dairy. “This 
other formula has got yours skinned 
from heck to breakfast.” 

Apparently we had underrated the 
business acumen of this particular cus- 
tomer because he straightened around 
in his chair and said something we 
have never forgotten: “If you think 
this other formula is better,” he chal- 
lenged, “prove it. I’m not interested 
too much in what yow think. I’m in- 
terested in what the fids of school age 
and the factory workers think. They 
buy chocolate milk. They drink it. 
They’ve been buying it for years. 
They seem to like it. Anyway, sales 
have been going up steadily. Go 


THEY KNOW WHAT THEY LIKE: 
(Above) When a prospect chal- 
lenges Krim-Ko's claim that their 
chocolate syrup will produce a drink 
school kids prefer, a taste-test is 
made locally in a school of the pros- 
pect's choice. Youngsters are asked 
to compare two drinks, labeled only 
"A" and "B", and asked to tell 
which they like better. Cup-count 
on the preferred drink often leads 
to the opening of a new account. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ig Things to Come 


in Telephone 
Service 


FASTER, BETTER SERVICE MANY LONG DISTANCE 
OPERATORS NOW DIAL CALLS STRAIGHT THROUGH 
TO DISTANT TELEPHONES. NEW AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT MADE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC SPEEDS 
THESE CALLS TO SOME 300 CITIES. 

IN ADDITION, TELEPHONE CUSTOMERS IN CERTAIN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ALREADY DIAL CALLS TO 
NEARBY PLACES IN THE SAME WAY THEY DIAL 
LOCAL CALLS. 
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TELEVISION AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE NETWORKS 
NEW RADIO RELAYS ARE DESIGNED TO BEAM TELEPHONE 
CALLS OR TELEVISION PROGRAMS FROM TOWER TO 
TOWER ACROSS THE COUNTRYSIDE. DISTANCE BETWEEN 
RELAY TOWERS AVERAGES 25 MILES. 


TELEPHONE POLICY THE BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE AT 
THE LOWEST COST CONSISTENT WITH FINANCIAL SAFETY 
AND FAIR TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ahead, prove that X-dairy has a more 
acceptable formula.” 

Krim-Ko accepted the challenge and 
a city midway between the two larger 
cities was selected for the duelling 
ground. To be sure the battle was 
fair, a home economist from a large 
university was selected to referee the 
fight. Panels of school children from 
different schools and factory workers 
from different factories were chosen. 

Tests were run daily for seven 
weeks. Then came the revelation. 
Y-dairy won the verdict hands down. 

It was right there that what we call 
our “consumer panel” program was 
born and our confidence in the taste 
of trained, “experts” died. 


Consumer Taste-Tests Run 


Through the years Krim-Ko Cor- 
poration has run thousands of con- 
sumer taste-tests. During the first 
dozen years our sole motive was to 
check taste acceptance. We checked 
our customers’ chocolate drinks 
against those of our competitors. We 
checked our customers against other 
customers of ours to determine if one 
was doing a better job of manufacture 
than the other. We experimented 
with new formulas and tested them. 

This work went on and on and we 
always used school children or factory 
workers rather than trained taste ex- 
perts because they are the chocolate 
milk drinke?s, the largest market for 
this product. 

Two years ago Krim-Ko’s top man- 
agement came to a firm decision. The 
war was over and chocolate was again 
available in sufficient supply. Man- 
agement, surveying the field, said to 
the Sales Department: “The easy 
days are over. It’s time to get out 
and sell.” 

We took stock of our sales tools 
and found that the sharpest one we 
had was the tried and tested consumer 
taste-test. We remembered the duel 
between X-dairy and Y-dairy and de- 
cided that as a convincing sales argu- 
ment it would be without peer if 
properly staged and handled. 

Our method is to the point. We 
have salesmen who sell in every state 
in the Union. A salesman spots a pros- 
pective customer. The prospective cus- 
tomer is challenged to stack up his 
chocolate milk or chocolate drink 
against a similar drink made with 
Krim-Ko chocolate syrup. He is free 
to make his own decision after the 
test is run. “Let’s find out, by trying 
it on your customers,” we say. “You 
pick your school, pick your factory, 
or any group of chocolate milk drink- 
ers you desire. There are no tricks.” 

Any manufacturer who is interested 
in his own products can hardly turn 
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down a challenge such as that. As far 
as the products are concerned, it is a 
showdown. 

We go into these showdowns with 
confidence because we know from 
long experience that most producers 
of chocolate drinks have depended on 
small panels of experts to select what 
is most marketable. 

Krim-Ko Corporation does not 
make its chocolate syrups to please its 
president, its sales manager, or the 
girls working in its offices. Its formula 
is based on findings of thousands of 
tests worked out over a period of 14 
years, with the sole object of finding 
out what particular formulation 
pleases the largest number of buyers. 

Time and time again we both sur- 
prise and shock the experts. We be- 
lieve that the average expert is a man 
who arrives at some idea for some rea- 
son or other, not necessarily too clear 
to him, and then rides it to death. 

The expert, once his idea has be- 
come set, is likely to cling to his no- 
tions like a puppy to a root. I’ve seen 
some of them actually turn livid when 
a roomful of school children vote 
thumbs down on their pet products by 
votes of 5 or 10 to one. 

If by now you are convinced that 
we have developed a formidable sales 
tool, let’s go ahead and see how we 
proceed to put it into use. When we 
have sold top executives of a prospec- 
tive customer on the idea of holding 
such a test, we advise them to select, 
in their own locality, some school or 
factory to try iton. We like to make 
the test with the manufacturer’s own 
customers. 


Willing Cooperation 


If it is a school, we tell the school 
management that this is a scientific 
test and non-commercial—no identifi- 
cation of product by brand or dairy. 
That usually appeals to an educator. 
School or factory, we tell management 
that the basic idea is to find out which 
drink will be the most acceptable to 
either the children or the workers. 
That argument, too, strikes them as 
important. We add that the test will 
take only a short time, that children 
or workers will have a pleasant treat, 
that there are no obligations. In these 
ways we supply motives which bring 
about willing cooperation. 

There are other details which are 
important: Suppose that the test will 
be run in a school room. We find out 
in advance how many pupils will be 
present. We arrange to have two 4- 
ounce paper cups ready for each stu- 
dent. We place before each pupil two 
cups, one marked A, the other B, and 
a voting card. 

Sometime during the day previous 
to the test two batches of chocolate 


milk or chocolate drink, one from 
each of the two dairies, have been 
prepared. These batches have been 
put into identical bottles, one batch 
marked A, the other B. Thus only 
those in control of the test have any 
idea of the source of the product. 

Both batches are cooled to exactly 
the same temperature because tem- 
perature can affect taste. When the 
test is started each child is given one 
cup of each of the two products. He 
is told to sip first one and then the 
other and to repeat this several times. 
Unless this is done there is a tendency 
to select the first drink tasted. 

Silence is maintained during the 
tasting period and the children are 
told not to compare notes, to avoid 
being influenced in their decisions. 
Blank ballots are prepared in advance. 
On each there are three ways to vote: 
(1) for product A; (2) for product 
B; (3) no choice. 


Provide Check-List 


To avoid slip-ups, it is well to pro- 
vide in advance a check list which will 
account for each item needed in run- 
ning a test. Lack of any one needed 
item could throw a test askew. 

A consumer test is convincing be- 
cause every salesman always talks the 
high quality of his product regardless 
of whether it is good, medium or poor. 
Buyers have heard this song so many 
times that they are immune. Panel 
surveys by so-called experts have lost 
their power to convince. The feeling 
is more or less common that the expert 
always arrives at the desired verdict 
if he is paid $50 or $100 a day. 

On the other hand, take 75 or 100 
school children, put two drinks be- 
fore each one of them, ask them which 
they prefer and you'll get an answer 
undistorted by outside influences. 


Summing up, these consumer tests 
have served us well in three ways: 

1. Through many thousands of 
tests we have learned, slowly but well, 
just what formulas are most desired 
by people who buy and drink choco- 
late drink products. The buyer is al- 
ways the one to please. 

2. Because of these thousands of 
tests, we can go into our current tests 
confident that we will beat our oppo- 
sition two to one or better. 

3. Such tests are so convincing 
that it is almost impossible for a buyer 
to ignore them. 

The one thing that moves the most 
merchandise fastest is to offer the pur- 
chaser what he wants. What you like 
doesn’t amount to a tinker’s damn 
when it comes to merchandising. Find 
a way to measure customer liking for 
your product and you are a long way 
on the road to more sales. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How are you going to tenderize 
today's tough buyers? 


Some buyers can, like beef, be tenderized by pounding. 


But with both beef and buyers you get better results 


by proper feeding...and the feed that tenderizes buy- 


ers is information that helps them understand values. 


In this buyers' market (and it's 
really a market of choosey, delib- 
erate buyers, seeking good values) 
some sales managers are going to 
stampede their salesmen into an at- 
titude of pugnacious pounding. 


They'll get some business that way, 
too. But high-pressure selling is 
high-cost selling. And business 
secured that way is wide open to 
competition, especially competition 
that sells by relating its product 
to prospects! interests and needs, 
rather than beating them over the 
head with arguments. 


"Ditch-Diggine" Advertising can 
help soften up your prospects 


Since the crux of low-cost selling 
in today's market is helping buyers 
understand the values of your prod- 
uct to them, the obvious starting 
point is to find out what they think 
about the product now. How sure 
are you just which features most 
appeal to most of your prospects, 
and to what extent this changes by 


types of people within different mar 
kets? 


Isn't it possible that the changing 
scene has brought about viewpoints 
with which you are not completely 
familiar? 


Isn't it possible that vast groups 
of your prospects harbor prejudices 
about your product which, if you 
knew what they were, would define 
the obstacles that are blocking 
sales and dictate greatly improved 
sales and advertising approaches? 


These are the things that must be 
known before you can determine what 
to say and how to say it — before 
you can know what the best forms 
for feeding this tenderizing infor- 
mation might be (whether booklets, 
magazines, direct mail, radio, 
sales presentations, counter dis- 
plays, or what). 


This agency is equipped to work with 
any Sales Manager who's got a hard- 
selling job to do. We can get.go- 
ing with the least possible drain 
on your time. If you'd like to dis- 
cuss how Ditch-Digging Advertising 
works to boost sales for any prod- 
uct that's worth its price, just 
let us know where and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


“*DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 
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Display Angles 


FAMILY APPEAL—''Hoffman's Raiders" is the theme 
of the 10-color store display being featured in the new 
campaign of the Hoffman Beverage Co. It is designed 


to sell Hoffman as a "family" beverage and to sell the 
"stock up on Hoffman” idea. Flavor assortment is 
also shown. Produced by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


INTERCHANGEABLE NEON SIGN—New develop- 
ment enables anyone to change sales messages in a 
genuine neon sign in a matter of seconds. Furthermore 
as many as five different colors may be used in one 
word or message. Broken letters are swiftly and easily 
replaced. Designed by Neco Manufacturing Co. 


DOUBLE-FACED, MOVING-MESSAGE ELECTRIC 
UNIT—Both moving film and still sign displays, illumi- 


nated and in color, are contained on each face of the 
sign for equal effectiveness from two directions. This 
feature makes the unit particularly practical when used 
in store aisles. A product of the Baldwin Electric Co. | 


PACKAGE DEMONSTRATOR—Latest point-of-sale 
piece of the Rubberset Co, dramatizes the "Shave- 
Shelf" package for Rubberset shaving brushes. A 
functional re-use container in the form of a hanger 
rack accommodates brush, cream, and razor. Rack 
and display card by Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 
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Here are just a FEW of the reasons why this 


eechcraft 


Bonanza is a better buy! 
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Ruggedness plus Speed... Performance plus Economy... Beauty plus Power 


The Beechcraft Bonanza’s high payload, high speed, and low 
operating cost, combined with extra safety and greater comfort, 
make this Beechcraft a better buy! It’s easy to enter or leave 
the 4-place Beechcraft Bonanza with its unique retractable step 


and wide auto-type door. Plenty of room for four big people 
to ride in uncrowded comfort. Maximum 5-way visibility and 
sound-proofing of the smartly appointed cabin add to the 
limousine luxury of this outstanding airplane. 
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High Performance—At 8000 feet 
the Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 
mph using only 56% of the engine’s maxi- 
mum rated take-off power. 

No engine overload, so you get extra speed 
with an extra margin of safety. Take a 
look at the Beechcraft list of guaranteed 
performance figures for the Bonanza. 


-eePlus Economy —Because of lack 
of engine overload you get lower main- 
tenance costs and longer service life. 
Beechcraft Bonanza travel means you get 
an extra low per mile operating cost, an 
extra low fuel consumption of 914 gallons 
per hour at cruising speed. You save, with 
a Beechcraft Bonanza. 
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-oePlus Safety — Extra ruggedness 
of the sturdy framework means an extra 
margin of safety. Rated in the utility cate- 
gory at full gross weight, with a limit flight 
load factor of 4.4 G’s, the Beechcraft A35 
Bonanza has been subjected to dive tests 
by radio control at 275 miles per hour and 
pulled out safely at 3 G’s. 


These are only a few of the reasons why the 
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performance features 


Top speed, 184 mph 
-* step 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 


Range, 750 miles 


Service Ceiling, 17,100 cabin 


Fuel economy, 91% gal. 
“ hour 


Compare these 
comfort features 
Exclusive retractable 


Limousine entrance 
Insulated, sound-proofed 


feet Quickly removable rear seat 


Luggage compartment 
accessible two ways 


Beechcraft Bonanza is a better buy! See it today! A 
note on your company letterhead will bring illustrated 
brochures describing the Beechcraft Bonanza’s many 

extra advantages. Write to Beech Aircraft Corpora- 


tion, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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HE'S JUST A PUPPET but he is a humdinger of a salesman. Through television he's entered thousands of homes 
and sold his wares. He works the juvenile market and the kids go for his line and the many products he sells. 


Television Advertising: 
What 10 Sponsors Report on the Pay-Off 


They sell everything from candy bars and spark plugs to 
hotel service and men's wear... these advertisers whose 
case histories are examined in this roundup. Here is one 
specific and factual answer to the question, "What about 
TV as a sales tool? Does it justify the investment?” 


More and more industries are 
joining the lists of television sponsors. 
Such widely diverse products and 
services as foods, candies, apparel, 
rubber products, auto lighting and 
ignition equipment, publishing and 
hotel facilities are now successfully 
using the video medium. 

Some sponsors have to date pro- 
gressed no further than the “feet-wet- 
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ting” stage and have confined their 
TV activities to spot announcements 
or commercials on one or a few local 
stations. Others have taken a bold 
plunge by sponsoring ambitious, costly 
entertainment over most of the’ TV 
facilities presently available. Some, of 
course, have found that results have 
not warranted the cost. In some 
cases this has been due to the lack of 


a suitable TV presentation or time 
segment for the products for which 
sales impetus has been desired. 
Here, however, is a group of com- 
panies (a sampling of various indus- 
tries) that have tested TV and found 
that its benefits, sales-wise and pres- 
tige-wise, have merited the cost. 
These successes are often explainable 
in terms of such factors as “product 
naturalness’ for TV (particularly 
susceptible to effective demonstra- 
tion), lucky breaks in obtaining ad- 
vantageous telecasting time, excep- 
tionally fine commercials, or simply 
types of entertainment that have high 
audience appeal. Nevertheless, their 
experiences reveal the often sensa- 
tional impact TV can make on the 
buying public under favorable aus 
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pices and conditions. 

TV, for example, is credited with 
achieving 90% distribution in the 
tough*Metropolitan New York mar- 
ket for a brand new product intro- 
duced by a member of the confection- 
ery industry. It was in late November 
that Mason, Au & Magenheimer 
Confectionery Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
launched its new Mason Cocoanut 
candy bar. Sole advertising medium 
was WNBT’s “Howdy Doody” pro- 
gram, once a week at 5:45 p.M.—first 
on Wednesdays alone, and later on 
Mondays alone. This distribution. 
record is made all the more impres- 
sive by the fact that the program 1s 
designed to appeal almost exclusively 
to kiddie audiences. 


Response to Offers 


Then, on January 12th, when the 
opening of the coaxial cable linked 
East and Middle West markets, the 
product was advertised (three min- 
utes) on the Howdy Doody program 
over 13 NBC television stations. 

The experience of Mason, Au & 
Magenheimer is indicative of what 
actually can happen when a company 
hits upon a “natural” program and 
supplements its TV activities with 
appropriate promotional operations. 
Howdy Doody, as a great part of the 
TV audience knows, is a sponsor par- 
ticipation show and Howdy Doody 
himself is a puppet cowboy. The 
company, with the cooperation of its 
agency, Moore and Hamm, Inc., 
made available three give-aways which 
met with enthusiastic response from 
the youthful Howdy Doody fans. 

Results: 

1. Offer of a humming lasso for 
two cocoanut bar wrappers brought 
60,000 requests within 13 weeks. This 
figure is more significant in view of 
the fact that appreciable distribution 
for the new candy bar was only in 
the process of achievement. 

2. Offer of a Howdy Doody cut- 
out figure for one cocoanut bar wrap- 
per or one Mason mint patty wrap- 
per and 15 cents chalked up 18,000 
requests within six weeks. 

3. Offer of a Howdy Doody ring 
(lights up in the dark and bears a 
likeness of the puppet hero) for two 
empty boxes of Mason Dots or Black 
Crows, plus 20 cents, within five 
weeks brought in 14,000 requests. 

Sponsor and product identification 
far outranked that achieved on a 
Previous radio give-away offer in con- 
nection with the promotion of another 
product. For instance, on the radio 
offer there was as much as 55% 
error in candy wrappers sent in, while 
in the case of the TV give-away 
Project the submission of wrappers of 
other manufacturers was a rarity. 
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Mason, Au & Magenheimer did 
not overlook the value of properly 
merchandising its TV activities to 
dealers. Salesmen were provided with 
special kits featuring the company’s 
TV introduction of the new cocoanut 
bar. Dealers were supplied with win- 
dow banners and counter material. 
Many of the Mason salesmen even 
enjoyed the unique experience of re- 
ceiving telephone demands for sup- 
plies of the product and promotional 
material before personal sales contacts 
could be made. The company will 
shortly embark on a new television 
promotion as soon as a new presenta- 
tion vehicle has been decided upon. 

Completely sold out—before the 
expiration of the telecasting time con- 
tract. That was the result of the 
initial TV experiment launched by 
John G. Paton Co., Inc., for Golden 
Blossom honey. ‘The product is a 
fancy blend which incorporates a 
South American honey. Because it is 
processed on a limited or controlled 
basis it is more or less a seasonal item 
and its distribution has been largely 


concentrated in the East and Middle 
West. 

The TV activity consisted of a one- 
minute commercial, five times a week 
—a commercial which reached TV 
audiences in the Metropolitan New 
York area over WCBS-TV, WABD, 
and WNBT. On Sunday nights it 
immediately followed the ‘“Toast of 
the Town” extravaganza. 

During this period of experimenta- 
tion TV was used to the exclusion of 
all other media. There were no par- 
ticular efforts to merchandise the new 
TV promotion to dealers. The com- 
pany and its advertising counsellors, 
Peter Hilton, Inc., beamed efforts ” 
toward creating demand _ strictly 
through consumer recognition and 
preference for the Golden Blossom 
brand. 

The little commercial that turned 
the trick: an animated cartoon of a 
buzzing bee plus demonstration of 
several table uses for this particular 
honey. Preparations are under way 
for further TV activity this fall— 
possibly on a larger scale. 


Now on television! 


SECRET WAR FILMS NEVER SHOWN BEFORE 
LIFE & TIME present to America 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S 


“CRUSADE IN EUROPE” 


BGRNNING THUTADAY,* May Sth. millions of television view 
I ers will he able to see the first of « remerkable senes of 
actual, on-the-epet films of the greatest war in the history of 
mankind 
These filma bring back the suspense and heroiam of the 
war years pictered for you in LIFE. Many of you hetped 
make the history they record, Bui these perticuler filmes 
have never before been ahown to the public. They were pre 
pared expecially for this television presentation 
Together they constitute a rare decument — including off 
cia! film taken by our Allies, and by our own Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces — film from the captured archives of our enemies 
and film from the secret flee of hitherto inaccessible sources 
Collected and edited by the March of Time. here i» the 


authentic picture of World War Tl as teid by the man whe 
guided and led the Allies te victory in their “Crusade in 
Europe General Dwight D. Eimenhower 

Critics whe have previewed these films have acclaimed 
them as one of the greatest television events of our time-- one 
which should add to America’s understanding of history and 
of ite own great future 

Don't miss this great and stirring document. ‘Tune in your 
local television station every Thursday night.” bexinning 
May ith 
%& Scheduled os different evenings in some ortins Please chech yuur 


7 
own marespaper tur day of week and hour in your locality, 


Giga & TIME 
TELEVISION PRESENTATION 


INSTITUTIONAL PROMOTION: The TV version of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's book, "Crusade in Europe” has developed a vast audience for the spon- 
sors, Time and Life. Dealers report that the show has upped sales of TV sets. 
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That a hotel can employ TV to ad- 
vantage is demonstrated in an experi- 
ment made this past spring by the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City. 
As the wartime and ensuing post-war 
travel boom subsided, the problem of 
attracting guests for the week-end 
days in particular became a problem 
for the whole hotel industry. The 
New Yorker, assisted by the Hilton 
agency, launched a novel project 


which resulted in capacity houses on 
week-ends. It was a one-minute tele- 
vised film featuring the hotel’s new 


BEELINE TO A SALES RECORD: A busy, buzzing bee appropriately emcee'd the 


24.4. Other tests revealed that the 
show rated higher in markets other 
than New York City. 

The program is being released in 


26 weekly installments. It makes 
public for the first time thousands of 
feet of film hitherto withheld for 
security reasons. Included is official 
film taken by our Allies and by our 
own Army, Navy and Air Forces— 
film from the captured archives of our 
enemies and film from the secret files 
of sources inaccessible until now. The 
films were edited and executed by the 


TV commercial for Golden Blossom Honey. Applications for the product also 


were presented. Result: demand exceeded supply. 


“Packaged Tours” for week-end 
guests. This brief presentation re- 
vealed that the hotel offered guests 
special week-end inducements—not 
only rooms and meals, but also sight- 
seeing trips and theatrical entertain- 
ment—a variety of week-end vaca- 
tions, each at a flat “excursion”’ price. 
Markets reached were Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Baltimore. 
via WBZTV, WCAU-TY, 
WNBW and WMAR-TYV, respect- 
ively. From all indications the project 
will be resumed this fall. 

Sponsors of the first TV program 
of really epic proportions are Time 
and Life magazines. With the tele- 
vised version of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s ‘Crusade in Europe,” 
the publishers have achieved one of 
the largest TV coverages to date—33 
stations of the American Broadcasting 
Co., representing as many markets. 

How has TV clicked as a prestige- 
builder for its sponsors? The first 
rated telecast, May 12, registered a 
Hooper rating of 18.8 for 25 minutes 
(actual time on the air) ; by the fifth 
telecast, June 9, the rating had shot to 
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TV was used exclusively. 


March of Time. 

Institutional selling, rather than 
the promotion of more copy sales, is 
the objective behind the enterprise. 
Therefore the merchandising of 
“Crusade in Europe” to newsstand 
dealers is of relatively negligible im- 
portance. On the other hand, the 
value of the project is in the weight 
of its prestige-building qualities upon 
advertising clients and prospects— 
largely business and advertising agen- 
cy executives. For this reason pre- 
views of the first four chapters of this 
pictorial version of World War II 
have been presented to such groups at 
special “showing” parties in major 
cities. At each of these previews, the 
local press has been conspicuous. 

“Crusade in Europe” has been 
elaborately publicized. First, a three- 
page introductory advertisement ran 
in Time magazine and, following the 
first telecast, there appeared a double 
spread of notices on the reception by 
the public and the press. Life carried 
spread announcements and after the 
show’s debut featured a single page 
of “raves” from leading critics and 


many prominent personalities. 

Since then the setup has included 
single column advertisements in both 
Time and Life. In addition there have 
been: (a) full-page advertisements in 
newspapers in some half-dozen major 
cities; (b) 7-column advertisements 
in six or seven other cities; (c) 1,000- 
line space in the remainder of the 
cities within the TV coverage. Also, 
dominant newspaper space is being 
used in cities where Time and Life 
advertising offices are located. 

In addition, the American Broad- 


‘casting Co. used 500-line newspaper 


advertisements introducing ‘‘Crusade” 
in cities where it owns television sta- 
tions, and followed up with 100-line 
insertions. Further, ABC successfully 
promoted newspaper advertising by its 
affliated stations throughout the net- 
work. 


Future TV Plans 


The merchandising departments 
of both Time and Life magazines 


- have done effective pioneering and are 


continuing to work with retailers of 
TV receiver sets. A special drive has 
culminated in a concerted and prom- 
inent display of promotional material 
in retail outlets on “Crusade in 
Europe.” As a result, a sizeable num- 
ber of dealers have reported that such 
customer comments as ‘‘Now J’Il buy 
a television set’ are not uncommon. 

As for the space salesmen of Time 
and Life, they appreciate the televised 
version of “Crusade in Europe” as a 
powerful door-opener. 

From the point of expense this TV 
enterprise is probably one of the most 
costly yet embarked upon. Neverthe- 
less, it has not been undertaken at 
the expense of advertising in other 
media. 

What are the future plans of Time, 
Inc., in television? 

“There are many possibilities,” says 
Mr. William Geer, assistant vice- 
president, Time, Inc., and associate 
publisher, Life magazine. “From this 
first run of ‘Crusade In Europe’ we 
have learned many, many things 
about the new medium, both as to its 
promotional possibilities and, through 
the March of Time, in program mak- 
ing. One thing is definite—the March 
of Time is now starting work on a 
companion piece to ‘Crusade’—a 26- 
chapter film record for television of 
World War II in the Pacific.” 

The result of a 13-week excursion 
in television far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of Handmacher-Vogel, Inc., 
New York City, makers of Weather- 
vane suits for women. In fact, demand 
for these creations, during this 
spring’s experiment with TV, is re- 
ported by company spokesmen to have 
put “a decided strain on the company’s 
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itis now tomorrow... 


Look closely at your new horizon. 
These are not the shapes of things to come, but of things already here. 


For in Autumn 1949, television in its full proportions is clearly visible...creating 
new patterns in the basic habits of Americans. It is changing the way they work and play; 
the way they think and talk, and buy and sell. 


In this pattern, the habit of tuning to CBS Television is firmly fixed— 
held fast by powerful programming like The Goldbergs...Studio One... Arthur Godfrey... 
Ed Wynn...Mama...Suspense...Inside U.S.A.... 


And as they tune to CBS be sure they see your product among those of America’s 


great advertisers—making sharp, lasting impressions today and tomorrow. 
° 


first in audiences CBS television 


as 
ef Doody says... 


WINDOW BANNER for dealers spreads the news of how Howdy Doody, TV big-shot, 
is introducing a brand new candy. Mason, Au & Magenheimer used the little fellow 
iu help win distribution in the tough metropolitan New York area and selected cities. 


production facilities.’ For instance, 
one franchised store, Davison-Paxon 
Co., Atlanta, reported that it could 
have sold three times as many suits 
as it had in stock. While it is difficult 
for the company to determine just 
what proportion of its sales during the 
test period was attributable to TV, 
there is the fact that Weathervane 
dealers sold 30% more suits than in 
the previous corresponding season 
when promotion did not include TV. 

Through the company’s agency, 
The Zan Diamond Co., a commercial 
was devised which ideally dramatized 
the trade name “Weathervane.” This 
was a station break in which an ani- 
mated weathervane forecast the 
weather. Then followed a flash fea- 
turing a stage celebrity wearing a 
Weathervane suit. For 13 weeks the 
commercial appeared over WNBT 
and WPIX in New York City and 
before the test period was over ap- 
proximately 25 stations were utilized. 

As a result of its initial venture 
into TV Handmacher-Vogel intends 
to build a TV film library. The ma- 
terial contained therein will be avail- 
able to franchised dealers for local 
telecasting. , 

Pal Blade Co., Inc., is another firm 
that is finding television ideal for its 
sales story. The Pal Blade program 
is designed: 

1. To get across the story of the 
Pal hollow grind process. 

2. To introduce the advantages 
of the new plastic package. 

A five-minute spot, the program is 
seen over 25 ABC-TV stations. Pal’s 
TV activities are effectively mer- 
chandised to the trade. Window 
streamers are provided dealers along 
with a map showing the program’s 
coverage. A_ special announcement 
and build-up letter accompanied 


maps to wholesalers. 

According to Otto Kraus, presi- 
dent, one of the company’s representa- 
tives pointed the way for utilizing 
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TV for sales meetings for the whole- 
salers’ salesmen. This Pal field man 
has been scheduling meetings to coin- 
cide with Pal’s telecasting time and 
his chief prop is a portable TV set. 
Since this innovation he has found it 
surprisingly simple to line up sales 
meetings in his territory. Not only 
are the wholesaler salesmen treated to 
good entertainment, but they also see 
how far flung are Pal’s efforts to pro- 
mote business for them. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Co., To- 
ledo, is another big-time user of tele- 
vision. In summing up Auto-Lite’s 
attitude, Mr. H. D. Bissell, advertis- 
ing manager says, “While Auto-Lite 
believes television is but in its early 
stage of development, we feel we 
made a correct decision in entering 
the medium in early 1949. Public in- 
terest is very great with unusual con- 
versation values resulting from good 
shows. As such TV is at present 
highly merchandisable with excellent 
sponsor identification and impact. We 
feel that the privilege of presenting 
our products pictorially to each 
American family during the period of 
intense interest when the ‘set is first 
installed in their home is an advertis- 
ing opportunity not likely to re-occur. 
For at this time, viewing intensive- 
ness and concentration is at an ex- 
tremely high point.” The com- 
pany’s program “Suspense” was first 
telecast over Columbia Broadcasting 
System, March 1, and in May its 
Hooper rating reached 48.2. Auto- 
Lite’s sponsor identification at the end 
of the ninth show rated 82. Credit 
for this unusually high sponsor identi- 
fication is due to the outstanding char- 
acter of the commercials. These in- 
corporate a variety of TV selling 
techniques, including cartoon semi-ani- 
mation, product animation, product 
diagrams, products in use, vocal an- 
nouncements, and Auto-Lite trade- 


* marks. 


Fall plans for merchandising the 


“Suspense” program include _ post 
cards to all dealers giving the titles of 
the dramas and starred actors a 
month in advance. 

At present, besides the use of dealer 
display material, the TV version of 
“Suspense” is being merchandised by 
announcements on the radio version 
of the presentation. 

An exceedingly well merchandised 
TV project has been that of Emerson 
Radio and Phonograph Corp., New 
York City. When the company spon- 
sored “Toast of the Town”—CBS. 
TV—it made available to dealers 
ample and_= striking tie-in _ point- 
of-sale material and newspaper mats. 
As‘ part of the program’s commer- 
cials, actual TV receivers were dis- 
played and dealers were urged, in 
advance, to display and put sales em- 
phasis on the different models as they 
were televised. Emerson has exten- 
sively publicized the show in the 
general magazine and in the indus- 


BROADSIDE ANNOUNCES GOODRICH 
SHOW: The company believes big names 
build big audiences. The television vehicle 
is "Celebrity Time," a party type of show 
with the stars indulging in a variety of 
pranks. The 


commercial is lively, too. 


try’s business papers. Field men 
worked consistently with distributors’ 
salesmen and the TV activities were 
given strong play in the Emerson 
house magazine. “The Emersonian.” 
Emerson expects to line up a new 
show in the near future. When it is 
set to go, the company will be pre- 
pared to intensify its policy of co- 
operation with distributors and deal- 
ers. In referring to the company’s new 
promotional plans, Mr. Benjamin 
Abrams, president, reveals that Emer- 
son is now advocating two television 
receiver sets for every home. 

“TV is a magnificent medium and 
our two Van Heusen shows were 
most successful in every way—for lo- 
cal shows,” says Clinton Smullyan, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Phil- 
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Now ABC—and only ABC—has its Owned and Oper- ! 
ated television stations in five of the six major markets 
in America! Thus, ABC now offers you a distribution 
of TV stations that cannot be matched by any other | 
broadcasting company. 


And in Los Angeles, ABC offers you facilities 


unlimited — including: 


e Two largest television stages in the world (238’ x / 
105’ and 175’ x 94’), each with 4 cameras, com- i 
plete switching arrangements. : 


@ Two auxiliary studios. 


e Two remote facilities set-ups, each with 3 cameras. | 


e Fully equipped theatre seating 300 people. 


e@ Two rehearsal halls. 


RICH 

names e Six private dressing rooms, complete facilities for 

— male and female chorus groups. 

snow | 

a? 

ty of e Complete 35-mm facilities. 
too. 

e Complete 16-mm facilities with Balopticon, 2 slide q 

one cameras, small screening theatre seating 25. 7 

) 1. Execut ffi 7. Mai ° a 
tors nupastoagag acne e Complete audio facilities. 
were 2. Sales, Auditing, Publicity, Promotion 8. Auxiliary studio j 
>rson ‘ ae it 9. Soundstage with theatre e Complete production department for building sets, 4 
e . ing rooms, ararobe ofrices ° . * { 
ian.” x Gaia 10. Master Controls props and handling lighting. 

new pe ee ll. Guard House, PBX Room, 
<2 te 5. Auxiliary Studio Receptionist ila Alita 4 sas Ds 
6. Programming and Production offices 12. Fireproof film vaults ABC-TV gives you top service as well as top facilities. 
pre | | 
am You buy from one—and only one—representative; he 
deal- The efficient way to sell your products is to use ABC-TV handles ALL your television problems. 
new : 

: -..in New York WJZ-TV Channel 7 
amin Giant television center i 
mer- : . 
re ++. in Chicago WENR-TV Channel 7 
ision Tallest TV Tower in Chicago 


+..in Detroit WXYZ-TV Channel 7 
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7 lo- 1362 feet above sea level 
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Phil. tos Angeles KECA-TY Channel7 1 American Broadcasting Company 
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lips-Jones Corp. Van Heusen spon- 


sored the half-hour “Dress and 
Guess” program on WEWS-TYV, 


Cleveland, and the 15-minute “Bump 
Hadley Pitching” show in Boston 
over WBZ-TV. In “Dress and 
Guess” the company had a program 
that was cleverly devised to tie-in and 
feature men’s wearing apparel. The 
other program featured Bump Had- 
ley, Boston sports commentator. Had- 
ley, who has a large and enthusiastic 
following, frequently made personal 
appearances (during the run of the 
show) at special functions staged by 
Boston department stores. 

Despite the success of the two pro- 
grams Phillips-Jones is not likely to 
use local shows again. Mr. Smullyan 
feels that a better sales-impact result 
per-dollar-spent can be achieved with 
one show telecast via network hook- 
up. This would guarantee standard 
excellence of show, commercial and 
sales power in all markets. Therefore 
Phillips-Jones expects to revise its fu- 
ture tele-selling efforts on this pat- 
tern—probably beginning in the fall. 


Films for Dealers 


In the meantime, the company is 
making available to their dealers 1- 
minute films for local use. These films 
are designed to: (a) introduce the 
dealer to the local TV audience; (b) 
sell Van Heusen products. Altogether 
there are 31 cities wherein these films 
may be utilized by dealers. The only 
part of the cost borne by the dealer 
is that for local time and he may have 
the station of his selection. 

A company which has found the 
sponsor participation type of show a 
particularly fine vehicle for the pro- 
motion of a food product is Allied 
Food Products. Its product, Holiday 
Macaroon Mix, has been on the mar- 


MODELS OF TV RECEIVERS figured prominently in the commercial when Emerson 
Radio and Phonograph Corp. sponsored the "Toast of the Town" program. Dealers 
, were urged in advance to put sales emphasis on the various televised models. 


ket approximately 18 months and it 
is distributed chiefly in the eastern 
states. Media used during the intro- 
ductory period: newspaper, radio and 
television. On both radio and TV pro- 
grams a booklet of Holiday Maca- 
roon Mix recipes was offered. Accord- 
ing to A. W. Lewin Co., agency, 
wherever they were able to check for 
their client, TV brought in two to 
two-and-one-half times as many re- 
quests for the booklet as did radio 
over a similar period of time. 

Herbert Gold, account execu- 
tive, points out an especially appeal- 
ing advantage TV offered the makers 
of Holiday Macaroon Mix. It pro- 
vided the nearest thing to being ac- 
tually behind the counter and per- 
sonally selling the housewife. The re- 
cent TV activity consisted of par- 
ticipation in shows in 12 leading mar- 
kets. The company plans to expand its 
use of television and similarly to pro- 
mote the product in all areas where 
TV facilities are available. 


When the B. F. Goodrich Co. took 


partment of Commerce. 


advertising budgets." 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Evaluation of TV Potentials 


That television should be considered as an additional and powerful sales 
medium and not merely as another advertising medium is emphasized in “Tele- 
vision As An Advertising Medium," a study recently released by the U. S. De- 


The booklet points out that advertisers, through television, can send their best 
salesmen directly into the home where they can demonstrate the product for the 
customers, showing the product in action, how it looks, how it works, and what it 
does. It also expresses the belief that because TV lends itself to interesting 
educational and promotional programs it offers all industries a forceful public 
relations medium as well as a sales producing medium. 

However, it warns, “Many advertisers will have to revise their accounting, 
advertising, and sales organizations to properly handle television. Television 
because of its characteristics, may have to be included in beth the sales and 


Copies of "Television As An Advertising Medium" may be obtained at the 
price of 60c each from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 


over the TV show, “Celebrity Time,” 
it expressed the belief that big names 
attract big audiences—and audiences 
build the markets. 

“Celebrity Time” is emcee’d by 
Conrad Nagel and has as permanent 
guest stars Ilka Chase, authoress and 
actress, and John Daly, news com- 
mentator. Other celebrities ‘appear as 
guests each week. The 30-minute 
show is distinctly of the party type 
with the stars participating in a wide 
range of hi-jinx. 

The commercial, while it treats 
with the technical subject of the de- 
velopment and advantages of high- 
quality cold rubber, succeeds in main- 
taining the lively pace of the show. 
The announcer coagulates some of 
this cold rubber in a glass beaker and 
changes the milky latex into a bounc- 
ing ball before the eyes of the audi- 
ence. Another portion of the commer- 
cial lets the audience see how nails 
may be driven into a special B. F. 
Goodrich inner tube and withdrawn 
without loss of air. 


Pioneering Venture 


Using the facilities of the ABC net- 
work, the program’s coverage includes 
nine of the largest cities east of the 
Mississippi. News of the new exten- 
sive ITV promotion reached the com- 
pany’s dealers in the form of a giant 
four-page announcement, the reverse 
side of which, when spread out, re- 
vealed a three-color poster for store 
windows or interiors. 

This venture into television has 
meant a sizeable increase in the com- 
pany’s budget as it was not under- 
taken at the expense of other adver- 
tising media. 

While the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany’s TV project is still too new to 
gauge results in actual sales, the com- 
pany is very much aware of televi- 
sion’s power as a long-range selling 
and demonstration medium. 
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H. H. Robertson 
Chairman of the Board 
H. H. Robertson Co. 


“The construction industry is extremely sensitive to 
business conditions and prospects. Therefore we 
are interested not only in complete and reliable in- 
formation of business happenings, but we must 
have that information promptly. The Wall Street 
Journal serves our requirements admirably, and I 
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read it every day.” 
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Construction Costs 


They re Declining as 
Workers Work Harder, 
Material Prices Dip | 


Detroit Builder Trims House 
Price $700; Los Angeles 
Sayes $200,000 on School 


Survey Shows Trend 


rtion costs are declining after 17 } 
fF of almost uninterrupted climbing. 
From New York to California, builders re 
port that a small house, an apartment bui 
ing or commercial structure can be pu: 
for 5% to 25% less than a year ago. 
‘the drop has occurred this year; in se 
during the past three months. 
Big Boston industrial build 
for instance, says costs hav- 


20% in the past fov~ ~~ 
Rre-- 


In every state ... in almost every 
county ... businessmen read The 
Wall Street Journal. The 233,123 
who read this publication are 
America’s best informed business- 
men. They include important 
decision-makers at all levels of 
business .. . Mr. Robertson and 
35,666 other presidents and chairmen. 
for instance. If you advertise to 
business you should put The Wall 
Street Journal at the head of your list. 


Published at 

44 Broad St., New York 4 

911 Young St., Dallas 2 

415 Bush St., San Francisco 8 
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Nothing Wrong with Business 
That Better Selling Can't Cure 


Business leaders are far more optimistic over the immediate 
future than professional economists; 4 out of every 5 ex- 
pect their businesses to show gains in the months ahead. 


Recently J. B. Scarborough, pub- 
lisher of The American Magazine, 
decided that the term “shoppers’ 
market” more accurately defined 
present conditions than did “buyers’ 
market”, because with the pipe lines 
of industry filled, the intelligent man 
and woman shopper can again buy 
selectively. 

He asked heads of representative 
makers of trade-marked goods and 
services what they thought of the 
idea, and how they viewed the fall 
outlook in their own businesses. 

The many replies show clearly that 
the old term “buyers’ market” is un- 
popular. It seems to denote resistance 
to buy, recession, even depression and, 
specifically, “let’s-wait-for-lower- 
prices’. His suggested ‘“shoppers’ 
market” was considered by the ma- 
jority to be a decided improvement, 
at least as far as the public is con- 
cerned. “Shoppers’ market” to the 
majority of them denotes “There-are- 
plenty-of-good-values; _let’s-shop- 
around-and-find-them.” 


80-20 On Increases 


Company executives are more op- 
timistic than many professional econo- 
mists, so-called financial experts and 
official Washingtondom. If the three 
in the latter group may be character- 
ized as being about 50-50 (maybe yes, 
maybe no, about an upturn for the 
next six months), the index of com- 
pany executives would be at least 80- 
20. A good four out of every five see 
better times ahead, and no condition 
that can’t be licked (and isn’t going 
to be licked) by better selling. 

Many business leaders are well in- 
formed on the prospects for “general” 
conditions, as predicted by the econo- 
mists, but regardless of how industry 
in general may move, they believe 
they have the key to individual up- 
turns. Take the sales manager of 
one of the largest electrical corpora- 
tions as an example: He isn’t afraid; 
he almost “asks” for bad times in gen- 
eral when he points out: 

“Most of the progress of the ap- 
pliance industry was made through 
the worst depression of this country. 
And those days were the most literate 
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conception of a ‘shoppers’ market’ 
which has ever come our way. In 
those days it took intelligent, hard- 
hitting salesmen to sell to the Amer- 
ica that was not only dollar-wise, but 
even shopped the five-and-ten store 
for a good value.” 


This electrical executive’s chief 
competitor, the general sales manager 
of a company whose product has been 
well known for generations, says that 
selling is the answer no matter what 
happens. 
ignorance in selling today at all levels 
is appalling in our business. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that over 
60% of our ‘selling’ force at all levels 
is new, inexperienced. And the ‘old’ 
souls are really too busy to ‘sell’. . .” 


In other words, any recession can 
be licked by better selling, but that 
selling has to go all the way to the 
top. We can’t be too busy to sell. 


ib 


“The equally distributed — 
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A relative newcomer in the appli- 
ance field has been making hay while 
some of his older competitors have 
been loafing around the barns think- 
ing that a storm is about to blow up. 
He has been hitting the trade hard 
with one promotion following an- 
other, and currently is running a cam- 
paign to get 2,000 additional dealers, 
with a contest for the salesman of dis- 
tributors tied in to this campaign. 

Can one go successfully against a 
general trend? As a result of this 
hard plugging, the newcomer’s busi- 
ness has shown a satisfactory increase 
each month since January and “we're 
currently running well over 20% 
ahead of the corresponding period last 
year. Under the circumstances we 
are convinced that the business is 
there for those who will go after it 
with enthusiasm. From where we sit 
the fall business outlook is good for 
those who will get out and work, 
whether they be manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, dealers, or retail salesmen.” 

A number of responsible company 
executives stress the point that it is 
foolish to strive for the inflated profits 
of 1947 and 1948. The president of 


a company making a household ap- 
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“You should see the salesmen around here!” 
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ak: Just as the quarterback’s choice 
ter It of the right play at the right time is 
we sit § so essential to the outcome of a 
d for § gridiron contest, the selection of the 
work, | right newspaper and appropriate 
5, dis- merchandising program is 
sae equally important to the success 
a of a marketing campaign. 
yrofits The Cleveland Plain Dealer is 
ent of the only newspaper to cover Greater 
d ap- Cleveland and 26 adjacent 

counties—comprising Ohio’s two 
richest retail markets! Out of a 


total of more than seven billion 
dollars in retail sales for Ohio 

in 1948, the Plain Dealer covers 
an area responsible for approxi- 
mately two-and-a-half billion— 
more than one-third of the state! 
Cuyahoga County alone 
(Greater Cleveland) is responsible 
for more than $1,300,000,000— 
while the 26 adjacent counties 
total nearly $1,100,000,000— 
another major market! 


If it’s your job to plan a marketing 
program for this area, the Plain 
Dealer will show you the way to 
greater sales volume at lower cost! 


CLEVELAND 


_ PLAIN DEALE 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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THE AMERICAN 


pliance 


points out that, with the 
cream having been skimmed, it is nec- 


essary ‘“‘for business to get down to a 
level which is more realistic and 
which is bound to represent some cur- 
tailment in earning because of in- 
creased sales expenses and decreased 
price levels. Even though the earn- 
ings in most cases would be less than 
in 1948, there should still be a good 
margin on invested capital.” 

The gentleman quoted above, and a 
number of others, believe that it is 
far more important to keep sales 
volume up than to maintain the 1947- 
48 level of gross profit margin. ‘The 


president of a company making sport- - 


ing goods equipment has geared his 
1950 line to the idea that people will 
insist On best-quality merchandise at 
reasonable prices. A year ago he re- 
duced prices from 10 to 25% on cer- 
tain items, and is again reducing many 
of those items another 10 to 25%. His 
reasoning is this: “We do not expect 
to make any profits on our early sales, 
but hope that by intelligent manufac- 
turing we can get our costs down so 
as to have a satisfactory year. We 
have thrown away our cost sheets as 
guides to our selling prices, and are 
setting our selling prices at what we 
feel the public will pay.” 
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Factory employment, after a con- 
siderable drop, is bounding back in 
many companies. A maker of electric 
devices and automotive parts reduced 
factory employment more than 50% 
during the second quarter of the year 
but now has recalled nearly half of 
these workers. He says, ‘Business 
with us is better. We are optimistic. 
Our sales are not yet appreciably on 
the increase, but our finished stocks 
are about exhausted. That condi- 
tion, coupled with some increase in 
monthly volume, means worlds to us 
and we believe our case typifies pretty 
well the grand average in industry.” 


"We've Been Lackadaisical" 


The secretary-controller of a well 
known name in the textile field says, 
‘“‘We have been too lackadaisical and 
not aggressive enough as a result of a 
carry-over from the period of short- 
age ... There is plenty of room for 
the manufacturer with quality mer- 
chandise and competitive prices. We 
believe sales will be slightly off this 
fall but not alarmingly so, and it will 
still be a good year for business.” 

A drug manufacturer who sells di- 
rect to the retail druggists last year 
had the largest fall business in his- 
tory. “We are planning and expect 


AB.C. Net Paid Circulation 3, 031, 838 


(Period ending Dec. 31, 1948) 


fall business this year to show an in- 
crease of 20% over last year.” 

The owner of one of the popular 
brand names in the jewelry field is 
currently increasing his competitive 
share of the market. Since the end 
of the war this company has been 
readying for the anticipated time 
when production will catch up with 
demand: a program of research, en- 
gineering and modernization, to pro- 
duce a product of quality, accuracy 
and value. “Then we have backed 
all this with the largest advertising 
and merchandising program in our 
history. The result is that our sales 
are holding up much better than for 
the industry in general.” 

Any industry that is set up merely 
to fill needs is scheduled for a fall, 
in the opinion of a leading tanner. 
“Someone said that it wasn’t the 
needs, but the wants of the American 
people that have made this country 
great. We are sure that any busi- 
ness that operates simply to fill a need 
without effectively using tools of sales 
promotion, advertising and merchan- 
dising to create a desire, cannot 
grow.” 

In another hotly competitive divi- 
sion of the food business, a New York 
manufacturer reports that sales for 
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the first six months of this year show 
the greatest increase of any six 
months’ period in his history. ‘We 
have increased our advertising each 
year and are trying to prove to our 
customers that our product is the best 
buy for them. This requires an ad- 
vertising program that reaches every 
class of buyers. . . . We have set a 
goal for the last half of 1949 which 
far exceeds anything we have accom- 
plished in the past. We believe we 
can reach this goal by following our 
plan of consistent advertising.” 

Far-seeing manufacturers are em- 
phasizing unit sales rather than dol- 
lar volume. A manufacturer in the 
leather goods business (beset not only 
by the general recession but by the 
continuation of the 20% luxury tax) 
says, “Our business for the remainder 
of this vear will approximate last 
year’s dollar sales and that will mean 
an increase in unit sales because we 
have lowered our prices considerably. 
Selling is paramount. MHard-hitting, 
aggressive selling of quality products 
will produce plenty of business.” 

From the food field comes a con- 
firmation of this idea: The chairman 
of the board of a well advertised 
product says, “We will have a satis- 
factory year and probably will exceed 
last year from a point of physical 
volume, if not from point of net dol- 
lar sales and net dollar profits. We 
are taking every step to put ourselves 
in the most favorable competitive po- 
sition and take as large a share of the 
market as we can.” 


Costly To Stop Advertising 


Should advertising be curtailed or 
expanded in a period of business re- 
cession? One company head answers 
the question by pointing to a number 
of companies whose business is equal 
to last year’s—or ahead of it—and 
these companies have met the chal- 
lenge of the present-day situation 
with increased advertising and sales 
campaigns. He goes on to say, “It is 
my belief that it costs a well organ- 
ized corporation with a marketable 
product less money to finance an in- 
tensified advertising and selling cam- 
paign than to curtail activities of this 
nature and take losses which are in- 
evitable when business volume drops 
below the break-even point. In other 
words, I believe a company that elects 
to take these steps which will at least 
maintain business volume, will not 
only be money ahead, but will be in 
a position to take advantage quickly 
and strategically of the next upswing 
in business.” 

A striking’ comparison between the 
optimistic attitude and the defeatist 
attitude was offered by a large shoe 
manufacturer who had occasion early 
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this year to talk with the merchandis- 
ing manager of a large department 
store who said they were planning for 
a 10% decrease in the shoe depart- 
ment. 

He told the manager of plans for 
a 20% increase being made by a store 
of similar size in a nearby city but 
the merchandising manager inferred 
that the other fellow was incapable 
of managing his affairs. 

“Three months later the store that 
planned the 10% decrease was mak- 
ing a 20% decrease and the store 


that planned a 20% increase was 
making a 10% increase.” 

A sales manager who recently has 
been elevated to the top operating po- 
sition in his company takes this com- 
mon sense point of view: “Hard 
times are not here but soft times are 
definitely gone. Big business is still 
in the offing. It may not lie as close 
to the surface as it did in the lush 
war and post-war years; it may be 
a little more difficult to extricate— 
but it’s there for the alert and ag- 
gressive manufacturer.” 


BUFFALO 


mn o 


6%, c/ty zore 


COVERAGE 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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ba NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


Sees p 
6.5 Billion 
, CT 


NEW FARM CONSTRUCTION 
a — 


$400 Million 


it all adds up 


roar (& Billion 


Market! 


-+- AND YOU NEED PB TO 
SELL THE WHOLE MARKET 


The building market is every- 
where—in big cities, small towns 
and rural areas. You can’t cover it 
with halfway measures. To sell the 
whole market, it takes PRACTI- 
CAL BUILDER, because PB 
reaches more contractor-builders 
(big, little and medium-size opera- 
tors)—because PB’s “‘how-to-do- 
it’’ editorial formula builds the 
kind of readership that sells build- 
ing products for manufacturers. 
Investigate before you invest! 


FREE—Write today for your 
copy of new PB Data Sheet with 
chart showing metropolitan vs. 
non-metropolitan building. 


li The 
Vases | “How-to-Do-It” 
| Magazine read 
by 80,000 


| ic ji - onte 
Your Baste |) ps actical Building 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE. © CHICAGO 3, ILL, 


sees Val-lite, 2 new type fluores- 
cent lighting fixture, has been de- 
veloped for use in creating mer- 
chandise displays and “point-of- 
sale” advertising as well as for gen- 
eral illumination in retail stores. 
The combination lighting-merchan- 
dising-advertising fixture is avail- 
able in standard models having two 
or four 40-watt fluorescent lamps 
for single or multiple unit continu- 
ous strip lighting applications. Val- 
lite letters, for advertising or de- 
partment identification, are finished 
in bright contrasting Chinese red 
for high visibility. Each individual 
letter has two spring steel clips 
which fit into a retainer lip de- 
signed into the fixture to permit 
quick and easy changing as desired. 
Two heavy gauge sheet steel 
mounting brackets are furnished 
with each fixture to provide sup- 


port for single or continuous line. 


installations by pipe or chandelier 
method of suspension. Units are 
wired for 110 volt, 60 cycle, AC 
operation only. The fixture has 
been introduced by Kent-Moore 
Organization, Inc. (Lighting Di- 
vision), General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 2. 


.ss2new binding equipment 
enables business concerns to pro- 
duce colorful, durable plastic bind- 
ings for their catalogue, price lists 
and sales presentations right on 
their own premises. The two units 


coming your way 


of the equipment are a punching” 
machine and a binding machine, 
The binding elements come in 22- 
inch lengths (44 rings) and in 
internal diameters ranging from 
% to ¥% inches. The manufac. 
turer claims that one can assemble 
and bind together unlike materials 
and sizes—type sheets, printed 
matter, photographs, blueprints, 
and fabric swatches. Furthermore 
the content of any bound material 
can be changed at any time. The 
binder opens and recloses a plastic 
bound book without damage to con- 
tent or binding. This portable, 
easy-to-operate binding equipment 
is produced by General Binding 
Corp., 816 W. Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago 14. 


sseestub-kove, a plastic sealing 
strip, seals and covers cracks at 
junctions of wall and_ bathtub, 
washbowl and stall showers. It is 
designed to prevent steam or water 


‘from entering and causing damage 


to walls and woodwork. The ma- 
terial also may be used as a fillet 
strip to cover vertical cracks at cor- 
ners before installing a finished 
wall covering, and also as a trim 
to cover butt joining of a wall cov- 
ering at any or all inside corners. 
It is resistant to normal alkali so- 
lutions, acids and alcohol. Tub- 
Kove is a development of the B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 324 
Rose Building, Cleveland, 15. 


THREE SIMPLE STEPS produce a professional binding job. Sheets and covers 
are accurately punched on the table model punching machine. A plastic binding 
of the correct size is then clipped into the machine. Punched book and covers 
are slipped over rings of the binding, handle is released and operation completed. 
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These six advertisements appear 


in TIME and LIFE on the dates shown. 


They appear together as a portfolio 
in the September issue of FORTUNE. 


As a Service to American Business 
- ait 


TIME—LIFE—FORTUNE 


Present to America 


Six Advertisements 
about the 


Importance of Advertising 


to your Business 


and the U. S. Economy 


During the week of August 29th there appears the 
fifth of a series of advertisements about advertising 
published by Time, LIFE, and ForRTUNE. Each 
advertisement is a double-page spread in full color. 


Over 41,000,000 copies of these advertisements 
are telling the millions of readers of these publica- 
tions how “Advertising helps create the demand that 
boosts the production that lowers the cost.” 


Thus these three magazines are stimulating a wider 
public understanding of the great economic force 
of advertising—a force which has helped America 
achieve its present high standard of living. 


The advertisement about HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
ADVERTISING appears in the August 29th issues 
of Time and Lire, and in the portfolio in the September 
issue of ForTUNE. It is reproduced on the next two 


pages in full color. 
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F YOU'VE EVER made a trip throug; 

towns whose history dates back to Ameri 

can Revolutionary days, you've probabl| 
seen proud little signs, reading “George Wash 
ington slept bere,” displayed by many Colonig 
inns and homes. Yet, despite his wide exper} 
ence with the best that could then be provide} 
in the way of comfortable beds, America! 
‘first President probably slept no more restfull 
than any other wealthy gentleman of his tin 

Be that as it may, it’s pretty certain the 
nobody in Washington's day owned beds th: 
could begin to compare with those owne 
even by modest families, today! 

For example, take the one in this picture. ] 
looks exactly like its proud Colonial fore 
father—and it costs a great deal Jess! Buti 


carly American sleeper even dreanied of! Ye 
with all its luxury of comfort and construction 
this mattress is now a “must” in millions ¢ 
modest homes. 


Yes, and throughout the American hom 
you find furnishings of similar high quali 


and value—floor coverings, draperies, a 


curtains—furniture, lamps, and hous 


all the things that help make a house ahom 


George Washingtor 


| NEVES 


boasts a body-cuddling zattress such as 19 


wares—sheets, pillowcases, and towelsg 


Th 
fot 
avi 
the 
ha: 


de 


| 
eslept here! 


» throug, That’s because America’s manufacturers have 
to Amer found the way to make more good things 
probabl available to more people. “Mass production,” 
rge Wash they call it. And because national advertising 
y Colonig has found the economical way to create the 
demand that makes mass production possible! 


de exper} 
| 


> provide You may have wondered, sometimes, how 
America) much all this advertising costs. Far less than 
e restful) you probably imagine. For instance, in the 
f his ting case of the mattress we've been talking about, 
—— the manufacturer pays almost twice as much 
1 beds th: for the paper carton he puts around his prod- 
uct as he does for the advertising he puts 
se OWnE" behind it! And, if he hadn’t spent that money 
to create volume sales, you'd probably have to 
picture. | pay far wore for one of his mattresses! 
mial fore 
ess! But ig So you see, it’s perfectly true to say that 
uch asm) = advertising actually saves you money! 
ed of! Ye 
nstructior And equally important is the automatic safe 
nillions ¢ $48%d imposed by the very act of national 
advertising. For, advertisers know that the 
sales success of a product goes hand in hand 
can hom) with its honest presentation to the public. 
igh quali 
eries, a 
nd hous 
1 towelsy 


seahom 


Says FREDERIC GAMBLE, 


president, American Association of Advertising 
Agencies: ‘“TImME, LIFE and FORTUNE are to be 
commended for undertaking a campaign to ex- 
plain in simple terms how advertising works. Too 
often, advertising’s role in creating mass markets 
and thus, in turn, lowering costs and prices of so 
many advertised products, is either confused or 
misunderstood by those whom it serves, the 
millions of American consumers. 

“Such efforts to promote better understanding of 


the dynamic activities in distribution deserve ac- 
tive support. 


‘*They are in the public interest because they direct 
attention to the vital part advertising and other 
selling activities play in our economy, at a time 
when we are seeking to meet the challenge of the 
shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market.”’ 


Here’s How You Can Make the 


CAMPAIGN ABOUT ADVERTISING 
Work for You 


You may obtain reprints of this advertise- of the others in the campaign—are also 
ment about House Furnishings Adver- available at cost for use in your company 
tising—and of the other advertisements publication. They may be obtained in full 
about advertising—at cost. color in the two sizes that are appearing in 
TimE, LIFE, and FoRTUNE, or in black and 
white to fit your own requirements. 

You may also quote from the text of 
these advertisements in your bulletins, 
memoranda, and letters. Please credit 
‘The TIME-LIFE-FORTUNE Campaign 
about Advertising.” 

Please address correspondence telling 


how you plan to use the reprints or 
Electrotypes of this advertisement—and _ electros to: 


Here are a few of many possible ways 
you might use these reprints: 


(a) Post the advertisements on the bulletin 
boards of your factory, office, warehouse, 
or store. 


(b) Send copies to your salesmen, distribu- 
tors, customers, or employees. 


(c) Send copies to your stockholders. 


The TIME ¢ LIFE « FORTUNE 


Campaign About Advertising 


2645 TIME & LIFE BUILDING, N.Y. 20,N.Y. 
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Designing 
To Sell 


SEPTEMBER 


1. TOWEL ENSEMBLE: Martex is 


presenting selected assortments of 
towels and wash cloths in a new 
"Harlequin" gift box. The con- 
tainer has a_ three-dimensional 
modern motif in green on gold 
foil paper. Box has re-use value. 


. PILSNER GLASSES: Libby Glass 
Division of Ovwens-lllinois Glass 
Co. is offering sets of eight in 
either plain design or in thrée 
bright and colorful patterns. They 
may be used for beer, coolers, 
parfaits and other desserts. 


2. VERSATILE WALLET: The new 


version of the Buxton Stitchless 
Billfold for men is the Pass Case 
Card-Container. It contains a 
removable pass case, removable 
section with windows, bill sections. 
Money pocket has secret flap. 


. TOILETRY SET: Prince Matcha- 


belli is offering a combination of 
Duchess of York cologne and 
Crown soap in a pale aqua pack- 
age with gold printing. The set is 
designed for gift purposes. Soap 
is scented with lilac fragrance. 
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Largest Rural Publisher in America 
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CAPPER’S FARMER’S BIG TEN 


1. Largest rural publisher 
That’s right! No other publisher has so much in America. 


rural circulation ...so many rural publica- >» Richest farm market in 
tions... so large a staff of farm and rural the world. 
editors. 

And this leadership in rural publishing 
dates clear back to 1849! 


Note that word “rural.” Of all Capper 


3. Best coverage buy. 
4. Quality circulation. 


. No mass small-town 
magazines—two nationals, a weekly and circulation. 


five state farm papers—mot one is the by- Farm-tested editorial 


product of big-city publishing. material. 


Thus the largest staff in the field can con- 


; Reader confidence. 
centrate on one job alone—knowing more in- 


timately than any other publisher the inter- Merchandised editorial 


ests and the wants of rural America. content. 


Thisis the organization behind CAPPER’S Market dominated 
FARMER! by farmers. 


Most quoted farm magazine. 


only Cappers Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Studebaker Promotion 


The heaviest and most intensive ad- 
vertising support Studebaker and its 
dealers have ever given to the intro- 
duction of a new line of motor car 
models is raising the curtains on the 
1950 Studebakers between now and 
October 1, according to Kenneth B. 
Elliott, vice-president in charge of 
sales for the South Bend, Ind., manu- 
facturer. 

Twenty-two national magazines, 
2,392 daily and weekly newspapers, 
and Studebaker’s assembled network 
of 94 coast-to-coast radio stations 
have been teamed up with use of out- 
door boards to embrace the factory 
phase of the introductory program. 

What is expected to be the broad- 
est dealer activity in Studebaker his- 
tory will serve as auxiliary support 
for the announcement campaign. In 
addition to using a greatly amplified 
merchandising program on a broader 
scale than ever before, Studebaker 
dealers are employing local radio and 
newspapers to intensify hometown in- 
terest in the new cars. 

Studebaker is following its usual 
presentation pattern by timing its 
national magazine announcements for 
the middle of the introductory period. 

First salvo in the presentation of 
the new Studebakers was fired in 
early August with previews of the 
new models for every dealer in the 
country. These meetings were held in 


fu MOUHAHY 


NEW Sebaos=™ 
1950 STUDEBAKER 


THIS 1950 Studebaker announcement ad- 
vertisement carried by nearly 2,400 daily 
and weekly newspapers across the country. 
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New York City, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Salt Lake City, Utah, San 
Francisco, and Portland, Ore. 

Prior to these meetings dealers re- 
ceived complete merchandising pro- 
grams to cover the 1950 announce- 
ment and ensuing year-round promo- 
tion of the 1950 Studebakers. In addi- 
tion to window trims, banners, blow- 
up photographs and other promotional 
devices customarily used by Stude- 
baker, dealers received complete local 
newspaper teaser and _ introductory 
campaigns in mat form, open-end 
radio transcriptions and sufficient sup- 
plies of catalogs and brochures to in- 
sure distribution to every showroom 
visitor. By this time dealers have 
mailed nearly 2,000,000 special invi- 
tations bidding customers and _ pros- 
pects to prevues of the new models. 

First shipments of 1950 cars for 
showroom display were scheduled for 
early August in the expectation that 
approximately three weeks would be 
required to supply dealers with 
enough cars for full-dress local an- 
nouncements beginning in: late Au- 
gust. Studebaker closed down in late 
Julv for the model changeover and 
initial production of the 1950 models 
was earmarked for showroom displav. 
Company officials estimate that 15,000 
to 20,000 cars are required for this 
purpose. 

In support of the dealer’s local 
radio and newspaper promotion, 
Studebaker, during the same period, 
is devoting all its radio commercials 
to introduction of the new cars and 
running factory newspaper advertise- 
ments announcing the 1950 models. 
Fifteen hundred daily newspapers and 
892 weeklies are being used in this 
campaign. All are located in cities 
and towns where Studebaker has 
dealer representation. 

After the first peak of interest in 
the new cars has been reached, Stude- 
baker will keep consumer interest 
alive by launching its outdoor board 
and national magazine campaigns. Be- 
ginning early in September, approxi- 
mately 7,000 24-sheet boards will 
carry 30-day announcement posters 
illustrating the 1950 Studebaker. 

In the same period, national maga- 
zines will carry announcements be- 
ginning with two-page, full-color 
spreads in The Saturday Evening 
Post, September 17, The New York- 
er, September 24, and the September 


"LEAF MEN," the little gnomes selling for 
Breyer Ice Cream Co., division of National 
Dairy Products Co., appear on lithographed 
window display by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


26 issues of Time, Life and News- 
week. Single page, full-color an- 
nouncements will follow in Collier's, 
Look, Business Week, The United 
States News, The American Maga- 
zine, Cosmopolitan, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Esquire, Red 
Book, Holiday, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Fortune, Coronet, Sunset 
Magazine, Country Gentleman, and 


Farm Journal during the period up to 
October 1. 

As soon as the announcement period 
ends, Studebaker plans on broad and 
continuing support of the new models 
at regular intervals in all media regu- 
larly used by the company. 


Lightolier Sales Drive 
The Lightolier Co., New York 


City, has initiated a comprehensive 
program with a view to helping elec- 
trical distributors obtain a_ larger 
share of lighting fixture business from 
local electrical contractors, dealers, 
architects, interior designers and deco- 
rators. 

Elements of the program are 
Lightolier’s national advertising cam- 
paign, through which brand accept 
ance has been attained; sales training 
of distributors’ personnel—via clinics 
staged four times yearly at Lightolier 
headquarters in New York City and 
Chicago; sales idea bulletins; a man- 
ual on showroom remodeling; the 
furnishing of display aids. 

Pointing out that the sellers’ mar- 
ket has waned and the day of aggres 
sive selling is at hand, Lightolier 
urges concentration on the new-home 
market through contacts with electri 
cal contractors and dealers, to whom 
distributors allow commissions. 

Electrical contractors and dealers, 
in turn, must focus their selling efforts 
on the home owners, and on builders 
who usually control the lighting fix- 
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Wational Highway Displays 


are selling ALL KINDS of PRODUCTS 
ALL OVER AMERICA day and night 
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AUTHORIZED SALES « 
\ rand SERVICE 


with the Added Impact of SCOTChIite* 


It takes a mighty flexible— mighty economical— 
and mighty powerful advertising medium to sell 
bread, beer, bicycles or automobiles with equal 
effectiveness. 


And that's exactly what National Advertising Co. 
has to offer! 


National's highway displays—more than 90,000 
of them—have proved, over and over again, that 
they can sell merchandise at very low cost just 
exactly where you want it sold. 


There are two basic reasons for this: First, high- 
way displays reach prospects directly and often. 


“W REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


Second, National Advertising Co. offers the only 
truly flexible highway display service—with in- 
stallation and maintenance crews available all 
over the nation, or right around your own town. 


Add to this National’s long experience with 
Scotchlite, the reflective sheeting that adds life 
to your selling day or night, and you have an 
unbeatable combination. 


If you want specific ‘success stories’—or want 
to see exactly what a display can do for as little 
as 18c a day—write, wire or ‘phone National 
Advertising Co., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


j : ional Advertisi ng Co. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN . 


SM de Bans eee ge 


*Reg, Trademark of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


NAMES THAT GO NATIONAL—Alemite ¢@ American Broadcasting Company ¢ Auto-Lite @ Buick ¢ Burd Piston Rings @ Chevrolet @ Chrysler 

Cooper Tire © Dayton Tires @¢ Devoe & Raynolds Paint ¢ Dodge-Plymouth e Du Pont ¢ Evinrude Motors e Fisk Tires ¢ Ford e Fox Head Brewery 

Glidden Paints ¢ Hudson e International Shoe Company @ Kaiser-Frazer @ Lincoln-Mercury ¢ Miller Brewing © Mohawk Tires © Nash @ Oldsmobile 

Pennzoil Pepsi-Cola e Philco @ Pontiac @ Pyrofax ¢ Quality Bakers of America © Seiberling Tires © Society Brand Clothes © Studebaker 
U. S. Tires @ Willys-Overland, and other sectional and local advertisers. 
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420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-1434 


Bulging Budgets and 
Post-War Order 
Takers Have Joined 
the Dodo Bird. 


Now let's get down to today’s 
selling needs. . 

To move Food or Household 
Products off the dealers’ shelves 
you must put them on the House- 
wife’s Shopping List. 

Jessie DeBoth does that su- 
perbly well at modest cost through 
Jessie's Notebook (the only Spe- 
cialized Food and Household 
product newspaper column writ- 
ten by a Specialist). 


Let's talk about it— 


JESSIE'S 224004 


5 No. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, IIlinois 
Financial 6-1051 
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CONFERENCES 


Conferences individually planned 
to suit your requirements and fit 
your budget — all-inclusive price 
determined in advance! 


Reasonable prices 


Air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions for 25 to 600 


Efficient staff 
Delicious food, prepared to 
your specifications 


Convenient mid-town location 


e Trains, tubes, subways, park- 
ing lot nearby 


For further information call New 
Yorker Banquet Manager Mr. 
McDonnell, LOngacre 3-1000. 


No obligation, of course. 


HOTEL 


Frank L. Andrews 
President 


34th St. at Eighth Ave., N.Y. 1,N. Y. 


ture budget and may be influenced by 
the fact that the name brand lighting 
fixture—similar to a name _ brand 
range, washer or refrigerator—may 
be a factor in selling a house more 
readily or at a higer price. 

“Get to know the electrical con- 
tractors and dealers in your commu- 
nity,” recommends Lightolier, sug- 
gesting a “beer-bust” or other form of 
open house as an opening wedge. In a 
new manual presenting the current 
program in “package” form, the plan 
for holding such an open house is out- 
lined from its inception even to word- 
ing of the invitations and follow-up 
notes to those who attended. 

Two fairly new products give 
Lightolier sales representatives at all 
levels something to talk about. One, 
the ‘“Decoralite,” is a combination 
lamp and picture. The other, “Ad- 
vance Pacemaker,” is a ceiling fixture 
designed for either concentrated il- 
lumination, spotlight-fashion, or for 
diffused all-over illumination, or for 
a combination of the two. Both these 
products are featured in Lightolier’s 
advertising which is appearing in 
House & Garden, House Beautiful, 
Life, The New York Times Maga- 
zine, and Better Homes and Gardens. 

Al Paul Lefton, Inc., is the agency. 
Mats through which Lightolier dis- 
tributors or their dealers and con- 
tractors may tie-in with the national 
campaign are furnished. 


Heralding Stardust 
“Miracle Slip" 


The first rayon and nylon slip to 
retail for $1.98 has been introduced 
by Stardust, Inc., New York City. 
Made of a combination acetate rayon 
and nylon crepe which is woven exclu- 
sively for Stardust, the new item has 
been christened “Miracle Slip.” 

The new lingerie garment is being 
launched with an advertising cam- 
paign reaching a combined paid circu- 
lation of 32,216,389 via a national 
magazine schedule which includes 
Glamour, Look, Modern Romances, 
Seventeen, Modern Screen, Charm, 
Screen Stories, McCall's, Life, Movie 
Star, Calling All Girls, Motion Pic- 
ture, Today's Woman, Movieland, 
Woman's Home Companion, Screen 
Guide, and The New York Times 
Magazine. Norman D. Waters and 
Associates, Inc., is handling the cam- 
paign which is the largest in Star- 
dust’s slip history. 

In addition to the advertisements, 
Stardust is sponsoring point-of-sale 
promotion on behalf of its “Miracle 
Slip.” Special leaflets will be distribu- 
ted as package stuffers throughout 
the stores in which the new Stardust 


slip is sold, in addition to the budget 
lingeries section of the store. Each 
stuffer pictures and describes the slip 
in detail, and its reverse side is in the 
form of an order blank to facilitate 
and encourage mail order sales. 

Special window streamers are being 
distributed to Stardust retailers who 
are planning elaborate window dis- 
plays of the slip itself to coincide with 
the national advertising campaign. 
Store pennants are also being distribu- 
ted to stores carrying the Stardust 
“Miracle Slip” for window as well as 
inside store display. 


a 


LUXURY BRAND, du Maurier cigarets, 
comes to America and wins following in 
test cities, Albany and Schenectady, N. Y. 
Columbia Tobacco Co. is the distributor. 


Floor Covering Campaign 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., will sup- 
port dealers carrying its smooth sur- 
face floor and wall covering products 
with national advertising in daily 
newspapers during the peak selling 
weeks of the fall season on a scale 
described as “unprecedented in this 
industry.” 

Beginning on September 12, sched- 
ules ranging up to 15 advertisements 
will appear in 1,001 newspapers in 
826 cities over a five-week period 
featuring the company’s three major 
products, Congoleum, Nairn Linole- 
um, and Congowall. 

The company is backing the news- 
paper campaign with an ambitious 
program for point-of-sale promotion 
including a wide range of new display 
materials, new series of dealer adver- 
tisements, and a selection of new full- 
color literature. Included in the litera- 
ture offered is a new home decoration 
booklet titled, “Answers to the Most 
Frequently Asked Questions on Deco- 
rating.” This booklet will be available 
only through Nairn Linoleum dealers 
and will carry dealer imprints. 

The campaign is being placed 
through McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
which has ‘served Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., since the company began na- 
tional advertising in 1911. 
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You stock up with coke for winter only 
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When Product and Price are 


Standardized, Why Advertise ? 


BY FREDERICK BELL 


Under Canada's branch banking system, Dominion banks 


are limited and patterned in range of activity and interest 


rates. But they can and do compete on service and speed. 


The old ultra-conservatism in bank promotion is passing, 


and today there's a fresh new look to bank advertising. 


Canadian bank advertising recently 
has donned a new dress. Formerly 
ultra-conservative in concept and lay- 
out, utilizing stodgy “boiled potato” 
copy, advertisements once used by the 
10 chartered Canadian banks attracted 
little public attention. There was good 
reason for this. 

Canada’s banks, conforming to the 
hoary heritage of British banking tra- 
dition, long have been inclined to 
straitlaced, starch-collared, conserva- 
tive tenets. Canadians, who are by and 
large cast more in this mold than are 
their American cousins, have consid- 
ered this to be quite natural without 
actually thinking much about it. Can- 
adian bank advertising inevitably, has 
been influenced by this conservatism. 

What then has caused the evident 
revolution in attitude? The answer 
lies chiefly in the rise of comparatively 
young men to positions of prominence 
in the Dominion’s banking sphere, 
plus the need, realized by many bank 
officials, for a more personalized type 
of appeal to the individual depositor 
—the-mainstay of the banking system. 

Today practically all the 10 char- 
tered banks have made an almost 
startling about-face. Slickly designed 
layouts and smartly-smooth copy. in 
newspaper, outdoor, streetcar poster, 
and direct mail advertising are cre- 
ating favorable comment for the 
banks that use them. 

To appreciate properly this almost 
overnight change in thinking in Can- 
adian bank advertising departments, it 
is necessary to take a brief look at 
what is to the United States reader 
the unique system under which bank- 
ing operates in the Dominion. 

This is a “branch” banking system 
as distinguished from the unit or in- 
dividual banks in the United States. 

The 10 banks in Canada, which 


together operate 3,320 branches from 
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coast to coast, hold charters under the 
Dominion Bank Act. There is no such 
thing as a “private bank” in Canada. 
Canadian banks are supervised by an 
{nspector-General of Banks who 
works directly under the Canadian 
Minister of Finance. 

Each bank, according to Canadian 
law, provides 114% interest on sav- 
ings and asks a 6% maximum rate on 
loans. Actually, therefore, no bank 
can offer a greater inducement to the 
public than can another, save in the 
intangible realm of quality and speed 
of service, items which are dependent 
to an overwhelming degree on the 


caliber of personnel employed in the 
individual bank. This is the only field 
in which they are free to compete. 

The non-competitive factor is made 
even more clear by the fact that the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association regu- 
larly produces material for public 
consumption, explaining functions and 
services of banks generally. That all 
Canadian banks do advertise, some 
very extensively, is thus in itself an in- 
teresting point. 

Among Canadian banks that are 
currently conducting well designed 
advertising campaigns is the Bank of 


_Montreal with head offices in Mon- 


treal, Quebec. Both the sales and in- 
stitutional type of approach are util- 
ized. Advertising campaigns include 
the “Animal” series, prepared for use 
in smaller newspapers, magazines, 
programs, etc., which feature such 
animal character spokesmen as the 
camel (“I get there because I have 
reserves.” ), bee, squirrel, giraffe, 
beaver, and dog. 

Another successful campaign has 
been the “Egbert’’ series of advertise- 
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THE THINGS 


You can reach higher 
tomorrow . . . by put- 
ting money away to- 
day in your BofM 
Savings account. 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 
AD 


Suave 


ANT 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


Canada’s First Bank 
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NOT SO STODGY: A few years ago this copy would not have ercssed the drawing 
board. A new generation of bankers is modernizing Canada's bank advertising. 
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ments. Ichese were prepared for spe- 
cial use in college and university 
papers, and established the character 
of “Egbert,” a diffident, bespectacled 
freshman prone to the faux pas. The 
brightly styled copy which accom- 
panied each Egbert adventure did 
much to sell B. of M. services to 
freshmen and sophomores alike. 

Of a more institutional nature is 
the advertisement “Open for World 
Business” which the Bank of Mon- 
treal used recently to draw public 
attention to the Canadian -Interna- 
tional Trade Fair then being held in 
Toronto. 

The Royal Bank of Canada, also 
with head offices in Montreal, has 
been doing an equally outstanding job 
of advertising its services, particularly 
in the direct mail field. Direct mail 
and promotional pieces used exten- 
sively by this bank comprise colorful 
folders, blotters and brochures on such 
subjects as the use of travelers’ checks, 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA’S Pioneer RADIO STATION 


safety deposit boxes, mailing or tele- 
graphing money, etc. Direct mail of 
an institutional nature includes maps 
of Canadian and British cities as well 
as a smartly conceived booklet on 
Canada to be used by tourists; useful 
account books and milk weight record 
booklets for farmers; a booklet ex- 
plaining the Canadian banking sys- 
tem; a pamphlet printed in Polish, 
Yiddish, Slovak, Ukrainian, Dutch, 
German and English, explaining to 
recent European immigrants how they 
can keep their money safe in a bank. 
A colorfully illustrated 814%” x 10” 
booklet, “Practical Help for Foreign 
Trades,” printed on top grade coated 
stock, details in interesting form the 
many services the Royal Bank of 
Canada provides foreign businessmen 
through its branches in London, Paris, 
the West Indies, Central and South 
America. Newspaper and _ national 
magazine advertisements carry simi- 
lar themes in addition to semi-institu- 


“PIROOE «m 
PUDDING” 


Because Local advertisers know that WDBJ excels 


in coverage, distribution and RESULTS in Roanoke and 


Southwestern Virginia”, 


34 LOCAL accounts have 


maintained continuous advertising schedules from: 5 


to 15 years on WDBJ. 


*Ask your Free & Peters Colonel for survey material. 


WDBJ 


CBS -« 


FREE & PETERS, INC 
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5000 


Owned 


WATTS - 960 KC 


“Operated by the 
TIMES-WORLD CORPORATION 


ROANOKE, VA. & “4 


National Representatives v 


tional material publicizing such di- 
verse subjects as Canada’s Western 
oil fields, the Canadian Appeal for 
Children Fund, and the rise of vari- 
ous important Dominion cities. 

The Imperial Bank of Canada’s 
head office in Toronto, Ontario, is 
currently using a series of “pride in 
Canada” advertisements in daily and 
weekly newspapers. These, while not 
so striking to the eye as some of those 
produced in the interests of other 
Canadian banks, are perhaps unusual 
in that the copy asserts pride of coun- 
try in an unaccustomed vein for the 
Dominion. It reveals the growing 
realization on the part of banking 
people as well as Canadian business 
generally that Canada is a nation in 
real fact. 


Practical Usage 


The Imperial Bank is also making 
practical use of a booklet, ‘Life in 
Canada,” produced for the informa- 
tion of people in Great Britain, who 
may be considering making their 
homes in the Dominion, as well as of 
a companion piece, “Opportunities for 
British Manufacturers In Canada.” 
The latter contains up-to-the-minute 
data on corporate taxation in Can- 
ada, foreign exchange controls, financ- 
ing a new business in the Dominion, 
etc. 

These three banks referred to pro- 
vide excellent examples of the new 
advertising technique which has been 
adopted by Canadian banks generally 
within the last two years. Other banks 
listed are falling rapidly into line. 
For example, Barclays Bank (Can- 
ada), with head offices in London, 
England, is currently employing a 
newspaper advertising campaign based 
on illustrated explanations of the 
origin of various currencies: the 
Swedish krone, Dutch guilder, Ital- 
ian lira, etc. 

Many advertisements utilized by 
the 10 banks appear in French in the 
influential French-Canadian press of 
Quebec province. These are carefully 
selected to make sure their appeal is 
correctly attuned to French thinking. 
Advertisements of the Banque Can- 
adienne Nationale are always in 
French, because of this bank’s over- 
whelmingly French-Canadian clien- 
tele. 

Comments from the general public 
and astute business leaders alike prove 
beyond all doubt, say Canadian bank 
authorities, that the new approach to 
bank advertising in Canada is effec- 
tive. The increasing volume of busi- 
ness reported by Canada’s chartered 
banks during the last two years indi- 
cate that it pays real dividends. 
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X marks their first home 
...empty and waiting 
for what you sell 


Move right in with young Mr. & Mrs.— 
and cash right in on the most active, 


responsive, brand-conscious market in the land! 


Remember—this is a home-in-the-making market... 
new and unlike any other because these young marrieds 


need everything from ashtrays to breakfronts. Now. 
Tell young Mr. & Mrs. your story in 
the only magazine edited exclusively for them. . . 


LIVING FoR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS. 


A Street & Smith Publication 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
New York * Chicago * Los Angeles 
Boston * Cleveland « Atlanta 


Starting Feb. 1950 


2 BIG 
FALL ISSUES ea 


Sept.-Oct. on sale Sept. 1 eee 
Nov.-Dec. on sale Nov. 1 aes 
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The Building 
Industry’s Salesman:---- 


Mightiest Sales Force 


June 30 


higher than ever — 19,248 Deal- 
in six months; 
1501 Wholesalers, up 5.62% 


in six months. 


ers, up 8.06% 


anannnnne= American Lumberman 
& Building Products Merchandiser 


139 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 2 


Man or Magazine 
in the Building Products Field 


(ABC) 
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You’ LL FIND 
CHEMICALS FOR 
EVERYTHING FROM 
FERTILIZERS TO 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


OPD 


@ The whole week's round-up of Chem- 


ical News 


@ 5000-6000 Quotations 


@ 2957 Pages of Chemicals Advertising 


last year 


NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY 
PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY 
May we send you a compte copy of 

-D.? 


“Oil Jaint and 


Dsruq Reporter 


For Chemicals Buyers 
The Market Authority since 1871 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. . 
59 John Street, New York 7 
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TELE LLL CLLEGE co 
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PULLER CLC 


@Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 
0544 @ Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park Pi., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The 
Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 


Shop Talk 


Salesman's Creed 


My good friend Arthur Hood, editor of American Lumberman & 
Building Products Merchandiser, writes: “When traveling in Penn- 
sylvania recently I saw the attached ‘Salesman’s Creed’ hanging on 
the wall in the back office of a lumber company right in the heart 
of the Mennonite region. The creed had been printed and suitably 
framed and the proprietor told me that it had been hanging there 
for fifty years. I wonder if anyone could write a better salesman’s 
creed today?” 


The author of the piece is W. C. Holman. 
who he is—or was. If any reader knows, will he speak up? In 
printing Mr. Holman’s words, we are, of course, taking the risk 
that we are unwittingly using copyrighted material. I know thous- 
ands of our subscribers would like to have reprints, but we cannot 
and will not make reprints until we can check further on the copy- 
right status. 


I only wish I knew 


With a salute to Salesman Holman—whoever he is or was, and 
whatever he sold—we quote: 


The Salesman's Creed 


To respect my profession, my company and myself. To be honest and 
fair with my company, as | expect my company to be honest and fair with 
me; to think of it with loyalty, speak of it with praise, and act always as 
a trustworthy custodian of its good name. To be a man whose word 
carries weight at my home office; to be a booster, not a knocker; a 
pusher, not a kicker; a motor, not a clog. 


To base my expectations of reward on a solid foundation of service 
rendered; to be willing to pay the price of success in honest effort. To 
look upon my work as opportunity, to be seized with joy and made the 
most of, and not as painful drudgery to be reluctantly endured. 


To remember that success lies within myself, in my own brain, my own 
ambition, my own courage and determination. To expect difficulties and 
force my way through them; to turn hard experience into capital for 
future struggles. 


To believe in my proposition heart and soul; to carry an air of optimism 
into the presence of possible customers; to dispel ill temper with cheerful- 
ness, kill doubts with strong convictions and reduce active friction with 
an agreeable personality. 


To make a study of my business or line; to know my profession in every 
detail from the ground up; to mix brains with my efforts and use system 
and method in my work. To find time to do everything needful by never 
letting time find me doing nothing. To hoard days as a miser hoards 
dollars; to make every hour bring me dividends in commissions, increased 
knowledge or healthful recreation. 


To keep my future unmortgaged with debt; to save money as well as 
earn it; to cut out expensive amusements until | can afford them; to steer 
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clear of dissipation and guard my health of body and peace of mind as 
my most precious stock in trade. 


Finally, to take a good grip on the joy of life; to play the game like 
a gentleman; to fight against nothing so hard as my own weaknesses, and 
to endeavor to grow as a salesman and as a man with the passage of 


every day of time. THIS IS MY CREED. 


Little Sparklers 


There isn’t anything like the direct mail medium for the smart, 
low-cost exploitation of bright little selling or public relations ideas. 
Two such pieces leaped out of the mail to grab my attention dur- 
ing the past fortnight. One of them was mailed by Consolidated 
Edison Co., New York. It occurred to some bright soul in the Edi- 
son’s sales department that Average Citizen might like to know how 
to read his gas and electric meters. So came a one-sheet two-fold 
piece, cartoon-illustrated, called ““Meet Your Meters.” The copy 
is so simple any child can understand it. This one is a confidence- 
builder. You can, if you choose to do so, check your own bills. You 
do not have to take the utility’s word for your household consumption 
of cubic feet and kilowatt hours. 


The other: A piece from Otis Elevator Co. The firm commis- 
sioned some researchers to find out what can be done to improve 
elevator service. It turned out that the up-and-down travelers, al- 
most to a man, were highly vocal in telling the investigators what 
other people can do to improve their elevator manners. The folder 
is a simple report on the 18 most common gripes. In publicizing 
them, Otis is, of course, prodding everyone into showing more con- 
sideration for his fellow elevator passengers. 


Examples of gripes: “It always burns me up when the fellow 

way in the back of a crowded car wants to get off at the second 
floor. Why didn’t he stand near the front when he got in? 
“It’s fine to give the elevator operator a friendly greeting—but to 
heck with these long-winded conversationalists who make the opera- 
tors miss my floor!” ‘“\Ien ought to know by now that they 
don’t need to take off their hats in a crowded business elevator. It 
only takes up more room.” 


Facts & Figures Department 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S November 10 issue will bring you a batch 
fresh-out-of-the-oven statistics on the food and automotive markets. 


=, 
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These are the tabulations: A nation-wide breakdown of 1948 food sales 
and related factors by the 184 wholesale grocery areas as defined by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The data are in two parts: Part | gives 
totals and rankings for each of the 184 areas. Part Il gives data on 1,100 
major cities and shows how each stands within the area of which it is a 
part. 


Next: 1948 passenger car registrations for all U. S. counties in terms 
of “passenger’cars per 1,000 families" . first time since before the 


war that such figures have been published in any magazine. 


And finally: A new "Summary of all data by states and sections” bring- 
ing this Survey of Buying Power feature up to date for the full year 1949, 
based on projections from preliminary 9-months' estimates, plus additional 
state and regional material. 


This issue will represent another contribution to more precise mar- 
ket analysis and sales planning which the editors are proud to offer 
to SALES MANAGEMENT'S readers. 


Worth Passing On: This quote from Bert C. Nelson from Lead- 
er’s Magazine: “Business is sensitive—goes only where invited, stays 
only when well treated!” 
A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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“THE LOW-COST, QUICK WAY TO 


National 


Sales 


IS THROUGH THE READERS OF 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN 


MAGAZINE 


Here’s a_ nation-wide, 
fully-trained sales force. 
Thousands of independ- 
ent:salespeople with es- ij 
tablished contacts sell- 
ing products to millions 
of consumers, institu- 


First in the Field 
; - The oldest sales pub 
tions, retail outlets, etc. jication withthe 


largest, most respon- 
sive sales audience. 
THIS BOOKLET TELLS HOW 


Sales falling off? Want new outlets? 
Your product may be suited to Di- 
rect Selling. A wealth of useful 
information for Sales and Advertis- 
ing Executives. Write for your copy. 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE 


307 N MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL 


LOOK SUCCESSFUL - BE SUCCESSFUL 
WITH THE RIGHT SALES EQUIPMENT 


@ Replace your worn, obsolete 
sample cases. Give your men a feel- 
ing of confidence in their product 
and their own personal appearance 
in today’s competitive market. 

A COMPLETE SALES CASE 
LINE. Specials made to your exact 
specifications. 

Write for our complete leather 
goods catalog and circulars. Prices 
and samples. DEPT. SM 


ee-Robert Co. 


29 E MADISON ST... CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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HOME GROWN TALENT: All actors 
in Winkler's touring sales skit are 
company executives. Addison How- 
ard (left), plant safety director, acts 
as a prospect for Lyle D. Marland, 
director of Winkler's Sales Engineer- 
ing-institute, who plays. the salesman. 


Winkler Keeps ‘em Awake with 
“Vaudeville” Sales Meetings 


INTERMISSIONLESS INTERMISSION: 
(Above) Dealers crowd around the Winkler 
display during the 15-minute morning and 
afternoon “breaks” and the one-hour lunch. 


ARE SKITS WORTH WHILE? (Right) 
Winkler's vice-president in charge of sales, 
Claude A. Potts (left) declares: "The best 
of ‘lecture’ and inspirational speech-making 
does not come up to dramatization.” Mr. 
Potts plays the part of district sales man- 
ager. The skeptical distributor is A. H. 
Wynkoop, Winkler's public relations director. 
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BY BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


The distributors didn't even wander off during intermissions 
when U. S. Machine Corp. ran a series of "Time to 
Swing" selling conclaves to demonstrate a line of auto- 
matic heating devices. Everything was done in skits. 


Can a series of sales demonstrations 
be made so interest-provoking and in- 
structive as to hold the attention of a 
large group of distributors and sales- 
men throughout an entire business 
day? 

“Yes,” emphatically declare top 
executives of the U. S. Machine 
Corp., with headquarters in Leba- 
non, Ind. 

They should know. Deviating from 
the ordinary tell-how sales meetings 
used in the past, this company has 
been producing a series of showing— 
how sales demonstrations of its com- 
plete line of Winkler automatic heat- 
ing devices in eight cities in various 
parts of the country. 

“And believe us,” says Claude A. 
Potts, U. S. Machine’s vice-president 
in charge of sales, in every city visited 
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Better job understanding 
CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 


Build profitable team spirit for your business 


. « « Show your employees the “how’”’ 
and “why’”’ of their jobs . . . teach better 
shop techniques speedily ... with 

BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS. 


SOUND MOTION PICTURES can give speed and 
pointed direction to your program for stepping 
up plant efficiency, trimming your production 
costs. For motion pictures can teach over-all job 


understanding—and develop job enthusiasm— 
faster and more effectively than any other 
medium. 

Filmosound ... easy to use, versatile, and proved 
dependable . . . assures you maximum projector 
efficiency for every use you make of films. 

It is this assured performance, in fact, that so 

many business firms cite as their major reason for 
: insisting on Bell & Howell motion picture equip- 
i ment. The engineered superiority and the preci- 
. sion excellence B&H builds into every camera 
and projector mean... 
ft 
ons vx No wasted appointments 
vx No disappointed audiences 
to x Greatest protection for films 
ito- vx Really low cost-per-hour operation 
‘its. ENDURANCE TEST IS NEW PROOF. As extra proof 
NEW SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND of outstanding B&H dependability, a Filmosound 
Nis cities Olean eal. Projector was taken at random from stock and, 
, p p , 
tions focter, welatie enly 9514 &. ladading using film, set into operation on our laboratory 
d in- built-in 6” speaker. Has both sound and test stand. It has now run 1600 hours with no 
of a silent speeds, and stops for stills. UL ap- time lost for repairs. 
ales. proved. Built-in speaker can be removed For full information on how motion pictures can 
iness and placed near screen; larger speakers é 
available for audiences of any size. With work for you... how Filmosound can make them 
top traditional B&H quality throughout, a work hardest . . . write Bell & Howell Company, 
chine greater value than ever—now only 7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
aba- $399.50 
from NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND, 16mm sound 
tings or silent projector specially designed for 
- has sizable audiences, indoors or out. UL 
ng— approved. Separate 8” or 12” speaker. 
com- With 8” speaker, now only $474.50 
_ GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. During life of prod- 
uct, any defects in workmanship or ma- 
= terials will be remedied free (except PRECISION-MADE 
/ transportation). 
ident Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
sited Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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sells the millions that buy 


ASK 


REPRESENTING 


YOUR 


LEADING 


JOHN 


RADIO 


BLAIR 


STATIONS 


MAN 


Offices in: Chicago, New York 
Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Rings 
the Bell 
without Bell 


No bell signal needed to change 
pictures with new Illustravox Auto- 
matic—no interruption of your 
training message. For details write 
ILLUSTRAVOX, 2133 Bueter Rd., 
Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 
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distributors and salesmen not only 
have sat through these day-long 
gatherings, but have taken part of 
their one-hour lunch period and most 
of the morning and afternoon inter- 
missions to examine at close range 
the products demonstrated and to ask 
numerous additional questions con- 
cerning them.” 

Mr. Potts personally should know 
about that. He headed a group of 
company executives who acted out the 
sales skits which won enthusiastic ac- 
claim of some 200 distributors and 
salesmen in each of the cities visited. 

The time schedule for the meetings 
(The troupe termed them “sales dem- 
onstrations.”’) was from 9:30 A.M. to 
12:30 p.M., with a 15-minute inter- 
mission around 11 A.M.; a lunch hour 
from 12:30 to 1:30 and another ses- 
sion from that time until 4:30, with 
an afternoon intermission of 15 min- 
utes about three o'clock. During short 
intermissions and the lunch hour (U. 
S. Machine Corp. was the host.) at 


least half of the men in attendance - 


gathered in turn around the Winkler 
devices to get close views and to ob- 
tain additional information about 
their major features. 

Dramatizations were called “Time 
to Swing” shows—time to swing from 
the hip for fall business on the com- 
plete Winkler line, especially the 
newer and improved products. In 
the all-company troupe of actors, in 
addition to Mr. Potts, were J. O. 
Williams, national sales supervisor ; 
Al H. Wynkoop, public relations di- 
rector; Lyle D. Marland, director of 
the Winkler Sales-Engineering Insti- 
tute; Addison Howard, plant safety 
director. Producer of the playlets 
was R. C. Hulse, sales promotion 
manager. 


Previews Held 


Before the troupe took to the road, 
a preview was held at the plant in 
Labanon, Ind., for 131 Winkler re- 
tailing distributors and salesmen from 
comparatively nearby territory: Ohio, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois. Its 
success, measured by distributor en- 
thusiasm and favorable comment, 
gave early indication that the series 
of sales meetings would prove the 
most effective ever launched for 
Winkler products. At that time, the 
latter part of April, letters came in 
immediately after the presentations— 
letters such as this one from a dis- 
tributor in Cincinnati: 

“You know how I don’t like to 
write letters. I can think of no other 
way to express my appreciation for 
the outstanding sales meeting I at- 
tended at the factory. All the men I 
talked with at the meeting were glad 
they had taken the time to attend. 


The same goes for me. You can 
count on my attendance at any future 
meetings of this type.” 

Not only in the unusual time spread 
but in many other ways the gatherings 
were handled differently from the 
general run of dramatized sales pre- 
sentations. For instance, each one 
of the more than 1,400 Winkler dis. 
tributors in 44 states was sent an in- 
vitation directly from the company, 
asking him to attend the meeting 
nearest his location. District sales 
managers and other company repre- 
sentatives help to stage the meetings 
in their respective localities, urging 
distributors to attend taking care of 
registrations at the gatherings, etc. 


Acted Like "Pros" 


Members of the cast did not claim 
that they were actors, in any of the 
cities visited, but they certainly played 
their parts like pros. At frequent in- 
tervals they won laughs when in- 
tended humorous situations were in 
the script. 

First scene was a “horrible ex- 
ample:” Lyle’s Tin Shop. It was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Marland of the 
Winkler Institute and showed how 
not to set up a showroom. Every- 
thing was in a clutter. The scene was 
so realistic that a distributor in one 
city charged it must have been pat- 
terned after his place. 

The next two scenes showed Lyle’s 


Tin Shop being transformed into a | 
modern, well arranged showroom fea- | 


turing all the major Winkler 
products to advantage. It was used 
as a backdrop for all the other scenes. 
At the end of a number of the skits 
Mr. Potts’ voice went out to the audi- 
ence through a concealed loudspeaker, 
summarizing the chief points in the 
skits. At times he dropped in an en- 
couraging message, such as “Theres 
nothing wrong with business today. 
The trouble is with the people who 
are in business.” There were as many 
skits which showed how not to sell 
as there were skits which demon- 
strated good selling methods. In one 
of the former Mr. Potts served as a 
high pressure salesman determined to 
sell a regulation furnace to a prospect 
who didn’t own a cellar. 
. Did the exceptionally good results 
indicated at the time of the preview 
materialize? Definitely, states Mr. 
Potts. “We had scores of favorable 
reactions to this type of presentation, 
and they were more widespread and 
enthusiastic than ever before. Judg- 
ing from the success of the series, the 
best of lectures and_ inspirationa 
speech-making does not come up t0 
dramatization as a means of bringing 
home the importance of effective dis- 
play and selling methods.” 
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There are many different definitions of competition. But there's one truth about it always 
to keep in mind: competition is getting more people to like and believe in your product than the 


other fellow can persuade regarding his. 


For years the Chicago Daily News has been 

ARS ee? helping advertisers to compete in the Chicago 

R YE market. To compete powerfully, constructively 
and successfully. 


Getting into the more substantial homes of Chicage with what you have to say is essential 
to forceful competition. The Chicago Daily News takes you there every week day evening. 
Through the medium of just this one single newspaper you are enabled to talk to Chicago's most 
IMPORTANT million. 


important? Hotel and resort advertisers, for 
example, certainly think so. They place more of 
their advertising in the Daily News than in any 
other Chicago newspaper. 


It takes a lot o' buyin’ to keep good homes a-goin'! And these Daily News families with 
their better standard of living to maintain are always eager to know. To know what the stores 


and manufacturers have to offer that will make good living even better! 
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Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
For Executives and Salesmen 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, PH. D. 


Director, The National Institute for Human Relations 


The four lesson outlines presented here cover: Making 
Yourself Easier to Understand . . . Checking Up on Your 
Pronunciation . . . Measuring Your Word-Power in Dollars 
and Cents .. . and Sharpening Creative Listening Ability. 


Editor's Note: Please see 
SALES MANAGEMENT for 
August |5 for the editorial in- 
troduction and full explanation 
of this series of speech lessons, 
together with the outlines for 
Lessons | and 2. 


In Part I of this presentation 
(SM, August 15) there was a full 
explanation of the plan behind this 
speech course. 

- This series of 10 lessons was spe- 
cifically laid out as a ready-made 
training package which any individual 
executive or company group can take 
over as the base for a self-adminis- 
tered program. The outlines for Les- 
sons 1 and 2 were included in 
Part I. There were detailed instruc- 
tions on the simple set of tools needed 
for administering the course, and _in- 
formation on how manuals and dup- 
licate lesson outlines can be obtained. 
In this issue we present lesson out- 
lines 3 through 6. Lessons 7 through 


10 will appear in the September 15 
issue. 


LESSON 3 


You Make Yourself Easier 
to Understand 


Objectives: 

1. To eradicate indistinctness. 
2. ‘To avoid slurring. 
3. To stop mumbling. 
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Class Procedure: After the instructor 
calls the class to order, he will: 
1. ask you to read the 10 hard 


phrases (page 24 Text) as fast 
as you can without slurring. 


2. ask you to read at least one 
long tongue-twister. 


3. ask you to read 250 words of 
straight reading matter, such 
as Exercise 41: Reading for 
Clearer Articulation. After 
you finish, comment for a min- 
ute on what you have read. 


4+. write down for you, while you 


read and speak, any words 
which you may have slurred. 


Instructions: 


1. Study his written report. Note 
whether all the words he wrote 
down for you contain the same 
or similar consonants or vow- 
els. For example, you may al- 
ways omit the d sound when 
it ends a word. 


2. Then select the appropriate 
corrective exercises from Chap- 
ter 6 (e.g., Exercise 36 for d) 
and practice them until you 
have no more difficulty with in- 
distinct articulation. 


You Check Up on Your 
Pronunciation 


Assignment for Lesson 4: 


1. Study Chapters 7, 9, 10. 


2. Take the two pronunciation 
quizzes in Chapter 9. Ask 
your “exercise” partner to 
score your attempt. How does 
your score compare with the 
norms ? 


3. Be prepared to discuss in class 
the following questions based 
on Chapter 10: 

(a) Which dialect of American 
speech do you speak, according 
to definitions and descriptions 
given in the text? 

(b) Does your dialect conform 
to that spoken by the rank and 
file of your customers? 

(c) What are the possible dis- 
advantages when a _ salesman’s 
speech-patterns differ widely 
from those commonly heard in 
his territory? 

(d) Possible advantages? 

(e) Which ordinarily — disad- 
vantages or advantages — are 
more numerous? 


4. Compile a list of at least 10 
technical words connected with 
your work and look up their 
correct pronunciations. Tran- 
scribe the words according to 
symbols on pages 63-64, Text. 


Suggestion: Listen to at least three 


radio announcers—other than those 
classified in the text—and classify 
their speech according to the dia- 
lects you have just studied. 


Thought for the Day, by Winston 


Churchill: He mouths a sentence 
as curs mouth a bone. 


LESSON 4 


You Check Up on Your 
Pronunciation 


Objectives: 
1. To decide on an acceptable 
standard of pronunciation for 
yourself, 


NO 


To study the five commonest 
types of mispronounced words, 
in Exercises 42-46, Text. 


To learn a simple system of 
noting correct pronunciations. 


To heighten your appreciation 
of the part good pronunciation 
plays in selling. 


Class Procedure: After the instructor 


calls the class to order, he will: 


l. 


ask you to read selections from 
word-lists on pages 64-67, to 
illustrate mispronunciations 
caused by (a) omissions, (b) 
additions, (c) substitutions, 
(d) misplaced accent, (e) ig- 
norance of silent letters. 


send you to the blackboard to 
write at least three technical 
words used in your sales talk 
and to indicate their correct 
pronunciations according to 
the re-spelling system (pages 
63-64). 


call on you to read at least 25 


of the commonly  mispro- 
nounced words on pages 68-84. 


part of the 
Radio Announcer's Pronuncia- 
tion Quiz on pages 99-100. 


hear you read 


Instructions: 


i) 


Be prepared to give a two-min- 
ute speech in which you an- 
swer questions about your dia- 
lect (questions listed under As- 


signment for Lesson 4). 


From now on keep a list in 
your notebook of words the 
pronunciation of which you 
are not sure. Look them up and 
practice using them with ac- 
ceptable pronunciations. 


You Measure Your Word-Power 


in Dollars and Cents 


Assignment for Lesson 5: 


1. 


Read and study Chapter 13: 
How to Add to Your Word 


Power (Text). 


2. Test your knowledge of how 
to use the dictionary by doing 
Exercise 57, page 128 (Text). 


3. Take the quiz of $25 words 
(Exercise 58, Text), for fun. 


4. Give yourself the vocabulary 
test in Exercise 61 (Text). 


5. Be prepared to give a two-min- 
ute speech on “Some Good Rea- 
sons Why a Salesman Should 
Increase His Word Power.” 
(Prepare it for an imaginary 
audience of student-salesmen. ) 


6. Read Chapter 15: Where and 
When Not to Use Gobbledy- 
gook (Text). 


Suggestion: To get the most out of 
Chapter 14, The Seven-Day Diet 
of Vocabulary Tests, you will want 


to give yourself all seven tests, be- 
fore, during, or following the 
course. 


Thought for the Day, by Seneca: Pro- 


nunciation is an index of the mind. 


LESSON 5 


You Measure Your Word-Power 
in Dollars and Cents 


Objectives: 


1. To estimate the earning-power 
of vocabulary. 


2. To measure your word-power 
as a selling tool. 


3. To encourage the habit of add- 
ing words to your vocabulary. 


4. To learn the 10 steps in trac- 
ing the meaning of a word. 


Class Procedure: After the instructor 
calls the class to order, he will: 


1, ask you to give the background 
of one of the words in Exer- 


cise 57 (Text). 


2. hold a class-discussion on “the 
average vocabulary-test scores 
of various vocational groups” 
as discussed on pages 122-123. 


3. 


‘hear your prepared speech on 
“Some Good Reasons Why a 
Salesman Should Increase His 
Word Power” or ask you to 
speak on a topic such as: 

(a) The Vocabulary-Level of 

the Rank and File of My Cus- 

tomers. 

(b) A Simple Vocabulary Is 

the Best. 

(c) Words Are the Tools of 


Salesmanship. 
(d) How We Learn New 
Words. 


(e) Ways for a Salesman to 
Add to His Vocabulary in His 
Spare Time. 

(f) How Intelligent Customers 
Judge Us by the Words We 
Use. 

(g) Other topics are listed on 
pages 210-211 (Text). 


Suggestion: Practice your sales talk 


in three different ways: 


First, in a selection of words 
which a 10-year-old child can 
understand. 

Second, in a selection of words 
suitable to the understanding 
of a high school graduate. 
Third, in a selection of words 
which would favorably impress 
a man or woman of college 
education and culture. 


You Sharpen Your Creative 


Listening Ability 


Assignment for Lesson 6: 


J 


N 


Read and study Chapter 24, 
Be a Creative Listener (Text). 


Memorize the 10 commonest 
types of hearing losses among 
salesmen, page 232 (Text). 


Tune up your ears on Exer- 


cise 76, page 237 (Text). 


Practice Exercise 77 with the 
help of your “exercise partner. 


Give yourself Exercise 78, the 
listening questionnaire on 


pages 240-241 (Text). 


Thought for the Day, by Plautus: 


It is a tiresome way of speaking, 
when you should dispatch the busi- 
ness, to beat about the bush. 
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hon LESSON 6 
hy a 
- His You Sharpen Your Creative 
U to Listening Ability 
1 of Objectives: 
Cus- 
1. To determine whether your 
y Is hearing memory-span is long 
enough to do your best in a 
Sof sales interview. 
a ; 
New 2. To increase your hearing mem- 
ory spart. 
n to y SP 
His . . : 
3. To review some basic factors 
mer in the psychology of listening. 
We 
Class Procedure: After the instructor 
1 on calls the class to order, he will: 
1. read to you in a loud, clear 
voice three listening exercises 
talk from his Instructor’s Guide. 
He will instruct you how to 
vords write them down in your note- 
can book. 
ords 2. ask you to speak for one minute 
ding in your medium tempo about 
any subject of your choice. 
ords 4 
llese 3. call on someone else to repeat 
ege — 


as much of what you have just 
said as he can. 


ask you to repeat another’s talk 
of one minute. 


e 
You Study Your Facial 
Expression and Gestures 
Assignment for Lesson 7: 
24, 1. Read and study Chapter 11: 
xt). A Straight Backbone Does the 
Trick and Chapter 17: Say It 
— with Your Hands. 
1ong 
). 2. Perform Exercise 53 on pos- 
ture analysis, page 114 and 
said the posture drill, Exercise 54, 
. page 115. ~° 

3. Perform Exercise 69 on formal 
the gestures, page 167. 

er. 

4. Read and study Chapter 19: 
the Cultivate Your Speech Per- 
on sonality. 

5. Take Exercise 71 on autistic 

stus: gestures, page 185. 
‘ing, " 
Dusi- 6. Fill out Your. Human Relations 
Inventory on pages 192-194. 
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Suggestion: The course is now in the 


second half. Why not see whether 
you can answer the following ques- 
tions to your own satisfaction? 


Talk out your answers, 


and kill 


two birds with one stone: 


a 


bo 


wm 


What kind of inflection of the 
voice should the salesman use 
“cc ” 


to invite a simple “yes” or 
“no” from the buyer? 


Can you give four reasons why 
a salesman should pause in the 
course of a long sentence? 


About how many notes of the 
gamut should a salesman use 
in the course of a persuasive 
sales presentation? 


Is 120 words a minute a good, 
recommended tempo for all 
salesmen ? Is there a better rec- 
ommendation in this regard? 


What is a simpletest of whether 
a salesman is “jaw bound” and 
therefore a mumbler. 


What can be said for tongue- 
twisters as exercise-matter in 
improving articulation, as op- 
opposed to straight reading? 


How can you justify: “The 
good salesman makes his pro- 
nunciation conform to that of 
his customer ?” 

Name off 10 words you have 


learned to pronounce different- 


ly since taking this course. 


Thought for the Day, by Epictetus: 


Nature has given to man 


one 


tongue, but two ears, that he may 


he speaks. 


‘hear from others twice as much as 


Product advertising to 60,338 
specifiers and buyers in the 
larger plants in all indus- 
tries .... timed to sell when 


and where this selected: 


group look for their current 
product needs ... . costs 
only $110 to $120 a month in 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Total Distribution 65,174 


GOOD FOR SELLING... 
BECAUSE USED FOR BUYING 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS ® 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
Boston e Chicago e Cleveland e Detroit 
Los Angeles e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh 


| 


REECE 


AIO has 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. O 


many uses in modem offices 


TAPE-DISC RECORDIO !" 
makes recordings from 
microphone or connecting 
radio. | 
' or discs. | 
cording from one tape. | 
Weighs only 27 pounds. | 
| 
| 
1 


Uses either tape 
Full-hour re- 


Hundreds of well-known business firms report the 
successful use of RECORDIO instruments for 
recording dictation .. 
conferences... 


-recording meetings and 


recording telephone conversations 


-..recording speech-study courses, etc. 
shown at left makes recordings from tape to discs 
or from discs to tape. It’s new! It’s different! Mail 
coupon for information. 


WILCOX-GAY CORP., CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Model 


WILCOX-GAY CORP., CHARLOTTE, MICH. 
Please send us information on business uses of RECORDIO. 
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WIGGLE IN THIS DOG: Kendall's 
new package is on the right. For 
better shelf identification, there are 
fewer words and letters are enlarged, 
Biscuits are shown full size. Colors 


are brighter for greater eye appeal. 


Bigger Volumes, Better Display: 


Dividends for Improved Packaging 


As told to James H. Collins by ROYAL T. JUMPER, 


Vice-President, Kendall Foods, Inc.* 


Competition in the dog food industry is tough and getting 
tougher. So Kendall Foods abandoned old container 


designs in favor of boxes with greatly enhanced shelf ap- 


peal, on which copy exploits the product's main sales point. 


First-year sales figures, just com- 
piled, give us a yardstick on the 
value of our new dog food packages. 
When first introduced these packages 
were successful — rather embarrass- 
ingly so. 

*Los Angeles, Calif. 


We had timed introduction of our 
new packages for the completion of 
our new factory which was built to 
overcome product shortages. This 
was delayed six months. The new 
packages piled more load on the old 
plant and we had to run it around the 


clock, seven days a week. Now we 
have ample production capacity in the 
new plant. 

Kendall Foods, Inc., is a small 
company, at present selling through 
capable food brokers in California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, with a footing in Hawaii. We 
do not have a sales organization. Our 
chief competitors are the giant food 
companies with strong sales organiza- 
tions and liberal advertising. Norm- 
ally, we advertise in about the same 
ratio as these giants, according to our 
volume. Consumer advertising was 
suspended during the product shortage 


WESTERLY, R. 1... Self-Contained Market with Big City Sales Activity 


> RETAIL SALES TOP INCOME BY $1,300,000 


Few big cities—if any—can match Westerly's sales tempo. Income— 
$19,239,000—averages $5,200 per family. 


Heavy spending by the city's 3,700 families, plus a volume flow of 
trade from the surrounding communities, makes Westerly a vital 
shopping center in southern Rhode Island. Westerly's percentage of 
U. S. retail sales is 74°/, above its percentage of U. S. population. 


Commodity sales are above par by even greater margins, as this table 


shows. 


The Westerly Sun alone covers this market completely. 


THE WESTERLY SUN western. v1. 
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Westerly Outpulls Its Population Weight in 
Every Income and Sales Factor. 


Westerly has 


BUT 


.0092%, of ihe U.S. population 
.0102% of the U.S. income 

.0157% of the U.S. Retail Sales 
.0172% of the U.S. Food Sales 
.0171% of the U.S. Gen. Mdse. Sales 
-0169% of the U.S. Drug Sales 
.0182% of the U.S. Furniture-Hshld- 


Radio Sales 


Represented Nationally by the Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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DEPTH OF 
PENETRATION 
finds solid buying power 


There is one best way to drive home a sales message 
to the readers of THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 
That is, to tell them your story in the columns of 
their favorite daily newspaper. 

Retailers tell us they know through experience 
that MONITOR readers make a regular practice of ask- 
ing for MONITOR-advertised merchandise by brand 
name. Also, these men and women enjoy better than 
average ‘“‘spendable income’’ — spendable for worth- 
while products and services. This is a highly respon- 
sive, solid market with a buying power well worth 
cultivating, as a total of 24,871 advertisers (2,713 
national and 22,158 retail) proved in 1948. 

Your business will profit from the stimulus of a 


program of advertising in the MONITOR. Without obligation on your part, we 
will gladly draw up a detailed proposal of MONITOR advertising custom-made to 
the requirements of your product or service. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


News, Advertising, Readership 
Devoted to Building a 
Better Civilization 


SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE 
ADVERTISER SAYS: “We are pleased to tell you that we are very 
well satisfied with the results of our advertising in The Christian 
Science Monitor. We use a wide assortment of weekly and monthly 
publications and the Monitor has proved to be the best medium and 
has produced more orders at a lower cost per order than any other 
publication.” 


The (SH RISTIAN | 
SCIENCE [Rae 333,N- Michigan Avenue. 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 


KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
ON 7 | r@) R LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 


An International Daily Newspaper 


PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 

LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 
163 /4 Strand 

GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Listen every Tuesday night to 
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“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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“ANYTHING —ANY WHERE” | 
for a single charge! 


RAILWAY EXPRESS provides de- 
pendable, uniform shipping fa- 
cilities through 23,000 offices 


from coast to coast. Here’s fast, 


complete service, by rail or air, 
designed to meet your every 
shipping need—for a single, all- 


inclusive charge! 


For really economical, 


thing — anywhere” 


specify RAILWAY EXPRESS. 


“Let's look ahead” is the watchword of 


the 60,000 Railway Express employes. 


They work and plan together to serve 


you and your community by meeting 


your exact shipping and distribution 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


but will form an indispensable part 
of our normal business procedure in 
the future. 

There is similarity in the problems 
of packaging dog foods and in packag- 
ing other consumer products. For 
example, I had previously packaged a 
line of garden chemicals. Both lines 
are sold at point-of-sale, through pack- 
age information that tells both the 
consumer and the retailer what he 
needs to know to make a choice. 
There is sentiment in both cases: love 
for dogs, love for growing flowers, 
fruits and vegetables which garden 
chemicals protect. 

We started to think about pack- 
ages by shopping around to see which 


liant. Pictures of our products, very 
important, were not full size. Reading 
matter was not well arranged. The 
picture of a dog was static—a dog 
food package dog. The bag had all 
these weak points intensified. It would 
not stack and did not win shelf space 
in the stores. 


Outlining Objectives 


After we knew what we wanted 
our new packages to accomplish, we 
retained the services of Walter Lan- 
dor and Associates, San Francisco de- 
sign firm, and worked with its Los 
Angeles manager, Alfred Sterges, 
These were the chief objectives: 


of our competitors led in sales and 
what kinds of packages they used. We 
visited food markets, talked with 
dealers, and used data provided by 
newspaper food market inventories. 
We could not afford to have special 
surveys made, but for a small com- 
pany able to interpret facts there is 
sufficient data available from these 
sources. 


Package Outmoded 


We listed the basic weakness of our 
own packages. ‘Ten years ago the 
carton had been an outstanding con- 
tainer, holding its place in the grocery 
store of that day. Now it is dated. 
_ Full advantage was not taken of space 
on its faces. Colors were not bril- 


NO STACK: The original paper bag (left) was fine from a production viewpoint, 
but retailers gave it the cold shoulder. 


It wouldn't stack in today's stores. 


1. Utilize to the fullest extent the 
point-of-sale advantages available in 
the post-war food market. ‘This is a 
battlefield where products fight for 
consumer attention. To the extent 
that they have commanding appear- 
ance, they are accorded shelf position 
by the retailer. The dog food market 
is tough, getting tougher, and is domi- 
nated by national brands. Leadership 
in packages for ourselves could offset 
stronger consumer advertising by com- 
petitors. 


2. Utilize the feature which makes 
our products different from all others, 
and upon which its sales have thus far 
been built. That is the “Fives.” _ 

Walter Kendall was a dog fancier 
15 years ago, in the infancy of the 
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pet food business which now is a 
$100-million industry. He conditioned 


. dogs for shows and experimented with 


food which would make the most of 
all their points. This was in a day 
when formulas were still not so scien- 
tiic. He developed foods that 
answered this purpose and formed the 
basis of a new business. 

At that time no single food 
answered the purpose. He used a 
diet of several foods. These were first 
combined into one “complete” dog 
food mixture. With this scientific for- 
mula he launched his business in 1934. 
Nutritionally sound, the food was un- 
attractive to dog owners. Dogs 
thrived when fed this food but sales 
lagged. 

Mr. Kendall then put glamor into 
the dog food business: He introduced 
his “Fives” Dog Biscuits. These 
he distinguished by separately shaped 
biscuits for five assorted flavors: meat, 
vegetable, cheese, ginger, and charcoal, 
in brown square, green diamond, yel- 
low round, tan triangular, and black 
oval forms. These were called “Fives.” 
In addition to being a guide for the 
diet, they provided a variety of foods 
for dogs. These five different biscuits 
in the package were the most appeal- 
ing value we had to sell. 


3. Utilize all the space on the car- 
ton and develop a related carton for 
the bagged product, called “kibbled,” 
the five biscuits crushed for blending 
with soft or liquid foods. 


4. Improve readability, colors and 
eye appeal of both packages. 

As we proceeded to consider ex- 
perimental packages and benefit from 
Mr. Sterges’ suggestions, the project 
broadened. 


Brand Identification 


_ The two foods were re-packaged 
into a “line.” Former packages had 
made them appear different, although 
their composition was identical. Both 
were packaged in cartons of the same 
size and character, distinguished by 
different colors. 

On the “Fives” package the differ- 

ent shaped biscuits were pictured in 
exact size; on the kibbled package the 
crushed product was pictured. 
__We have bulk packages of 25 and 
50 pounds. The old bulk carton for 
the “Fives” failed to identify it with 
the kibbled product. These were re- 
designed to show that they contained 
the same food in different forms. We 
also proceeded to re-design our fiber 
shipping cases. 

Slight changes in name facilitated 
the streamlining of text, so that the 
word “Fives” was largest on both 
cartons. Instead of nearly 20 words 
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of text on the old packages, there are 
only five and six respectively on the 
new packages. They occupy the en- 
tire upper half of the space, while a 
picture of a modernized action pup 
and the pictures of the two foods take 
up the lower half. 

Such information as the ingredient 
statement, moved to thg right side 
panel, was treated as a selling feature 
instead of a legal compliance. Va- 
rious promotional aspects of the prod- 
ucts were put on the back panel, such 
as short informative talks on dog care 
by Mr. Kendall, with his portrait, 
establishing him as a real person and 
not just a commercial character. 

The colors used on the old pack- 
ages were retained: red for the bis- 
cuits, green for the kibbled product. 
They were selected to permit simul- 
taneous runs on presses if combina- 
tion printing was desirable. 


Final Choice 


After many preliminary roughs, 
two radically different designs 
emerged. These were hand-produced 
for shelf-testing in a number of super- 
markets in different areas, against 
competitors’ packages as well as 
against each other. Thus, a final shelf 
package design evolved, from which 


* 


all other Kendall cartons and shipping 
cases were developed. This final basic 
design was not far from the first con- 
cepts in roughs, showing that the 
original ideas when tested were sound. 

We give full credit for the high 
quality of our new packages to the 
close cooperation between the de- 
signers and the several suppliers who 
worked with us toward the definite 
objectives we laid down. 

In addition to increased sales for 
both products, which we hold con- 
fidential, there is a separate gain in 
sales of the kibbled product. Previ- 
ously the “Fives” had consistently led. 
Packaging both products into a line 
has gained consumer acceptance for 
the kibbled form. 

On the retail level we not only have 
larger purchases, but larger shelf dis- 
plays. This is entirely voluntary on 
the part of retailers and store man- 
agers. Again and gain, in stores where 
Kendall foods at one time occupied a 
single row in the crowded dog food 
section, we now find them filling four, 
six and even eight rows. 

This can be attributed only to the 
superior point-of-sale values we have 
worked out. In the keen competition 
now prevailing in food retailing, such 
values are not likely to be overlooked 
by merchants on the firing line. 
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A regional consultative service 
geared to your particular market- 


ing problem. 

IBM listings of Survey material, 
regrouped according to your sales 
territories. 

Estimates for local areas not 
shown in the Survey but based on 


For further information call or write: 


THE ECONOMETRIC 


21 East 63rd Street 


TT 


We Know Where 
Business Ils Good 


Write THE ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE 


The Econometric Institute’s ten year background of regional 
research experience has been joined with the facilities of 
Sales Management to prepare the estimates in the Survey of 
Buying Power. In addition the institute offers: 
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We! 
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UT 


Survey techniques and sources. 


Special analysis of Survey data 
supplemented by IBM reclassifi- 
cations when necessary. 2 


Forecasts for local areas, over 
periods of one to ten years geared 
to the Institute’s national fore- 


casts. 


tll 


SUUULUULETEAT HATH 


PTTL ELLE 


INSTITUTE 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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Who are they? 


tures, 


Transatlantic Air Passengers: 


What are their in- 
comes, occupations, travel expendi- 
length of their trips, 
Harper's Magazine has the answers 


etc. ? 


in results of a study of 1,567 passen- 
gers, in cooperation with Air France, 
with International Public Opinion 
Research, Inc., affiliate of Elmo 
Roper, in charge of statistics. Of 
special interest to the travel trade and 
their advertising agencies is an an- 
alysis of 21 magazines regularly read 
by these pasgengers, in regard to num- 
ber of mentions per magazine, total 
circulation, cost per mention, and 
page rates. Report reveals that large 
circulations do not produce propor- 
tionately more reader mentions, nor 
reach more travelers. Actual costs 


Exclusive Licensee 


an 


\ the perfect gift 
‘FOR BOTH MEN 
\% AND WOMEN 


sage at the rea 


'* 


Both men and women’s sizes. 


SRT 


THE MOST PRACTICAL 
PEN IN THE WORLD: 


THE NEW RPitenaint 
Compression 


JET-FEED PEN 
READY TO BUILD SALES FOR YOU 


The successor to ball pens...no other pen like it... 
smoother writing, absolutely reliable, easily refill- 
able...and READY TO GO TO WORK FOR YOU. 
Here’s your chance to put your name and mes- 

point of sale” in the 
hands of the men who sign the orders. 


Quality finish and styling. 


7 wie * 
’ A A - - > ~ 
M\Pitenaint i. 
a 


the famous lighter®. 
with the visible 
fuel supply 


Nationally advertised and fea- 
tured. Holds many weeks’ reserve 


New compression feed assures 
positive ink flow. No skips. 
No stops. Large ink supply. 


Precision ball point for 
smoothest writing imaginable. 


J Pit 
— \ 


, ee 

-— 

Refill units replaced in 2 sec- 

onds. Supply them to custo- 

mers and get “extra mileage” 

s for your ad dollars. Units come 

e in red, green, blue. To change, 

, pull out old and push in 
the new. 


of fuel. Handsome appearance. 


Available in jewel colors: Crystal, - 
Ruby, Emerald, and Topaz. 
Reliable, Lightweight. Complete 
with 3 extra flints and al- 
ready fueled. Precision en- 
gineering for long life and 
satisfaction. 
When the Ritepoint Liter 


constant 


carries your name and 


sales message, your 
customer will keep 


his eye on it 


ee 


7 
7 


Write or wire for 
distributors’ name and 
quantity prices. 


4 
co. 


4350 S. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 9, MISSOURI 


Makers of "'can"' and ''bottle'’ top and 
miniature product display pencils 
and other fine writing instruments. 


per mention vary from $11.35 t 
$314.28 and often conversely with 
size of circulation. Send requests to 
Harper's Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Here Is a Guide to University 
Research Projects: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued a re- 
view of 1,188 projects in 105 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of Wil- 
ford White, Small Business Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce, it 
covers 24 fields, including Govern- 
ment-business relations, labor rela- 


tions, management, marketing, ac- 
counting, statistics, finance, public 
finance, and internal trade. Write 


for “Survey of University Business 
and Economic Research Projects,” 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $1 a copy. 


Seeking Plant Sites in the 
West? “Industrial Locations in the 
San Francisco Bay Area,” published 
by San Francisco Bay Area Council, 
will help you. Written by Robert P. 
Danielson, industrial planner, the 
book represents a “sales package” of 
the éntire Metropolitan Bay Area: 
physical and economic factors of nine 
counties . . . illustrated with 14 de- 
tailed maps and numbers of tables and 
charts .. . plus a 24” x 34” map 
which shows existing industrial zones, 
unzoned areas and tidelands which 
meet basic locational requirements. 
The book sells for $2.50, but the 
Council provides information of this 
type without charge. Write the Coun: 
cil: 315 Montgomery St., San Fran 
cisco 4, Calif. 


The American Nurse: What are 
her buying habits? How widespread 
is her influence on buying habits of 
others? In what types of homes is her 
influence wielded ? How does it bear 
upon demand for products sold under 
specific brand names? The American 
Journal of Nursing answers these 
questions and more in these survey re- 
ports now available to manufacturers 
and their advertising agencies: The 
Nurse and Her Role in the Sale of 
Toilet Accessories; Her Influence on 
Selection of Brand-Name Foods (4 
sections: public health and _ visiting 
nurse; private duty nurse, industrial 
nurse, staff nurse, instructor and ad- 
ministrator ) ; Her Influence on Selec- 
tion of Girdles; Hosiery, Shoes; The 
School of Nursing as a Factor in Pur- 
chasing by Hospitals. For copies of the 
analysis of this market, write The 
American Journal of Nursing, 1790 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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What Happens to a Salesman When 


The Boss Says, “Go Call on Uncle Sam” 


BY JEROME SCHOENFELD* * Washington Editor, Sales Management 


To sell to Government, your kit of sales techniques needs 


a few extra spit balls and curves not required in the usual 


Main Street routine. You look for leads in queer places. 


You learn about "channels." You quote prices, you fill out 


forms, and you learn to wait, and wait and wait some more. 


A couple of years ago the Govern- 
ment was running short of a certain 
kind of tableware. From scattered 
agencies there gathered a low rumble 
of forms, requisitions and decisions, 
which at last crystallized into an 
“invitation to bid.”’ 


What Happened? 


The invitation was mailed to 
manufacturers who, just then, were 
too busy keeping up with department 
stores to see a Government circular. 
So, the Government rather futilely 
repeated its invitation several times. 
Then the trade association was called 
in: Wouldn’t the manufacturers, as 
a matter of patriotism, please bid? 
Well, every company was willing to 
sell if assured, as one manufacturer 
bluntly put it, “that competitors were 
also stuck.’ With appropriate defer- 
ence to anti-trust laws, that’s the way 
it finally was done: The orders were 
allocated. 

It’s not like that any more. Com- 
panies want Government orders 
which, after all, are ground out daily 
in bad as well as good times. The 
receptionist’s room in the Bureau of 
Federal Supply, which handles much 
ot the Government’s buying, has 
taken on a look strange to Washing- 
ton but familiar everywhere else. 
Men crowd her desk impatiently; 
others, with sample cases, alertly 
watch her from benches against the 
wall. It reminds one of a buyer’s 
outer office on the day for seeing 
salesmen. Documents such as_ the 
Bureau's list of agency purchasing 
officials have recently increased in 
popularity. 

Salesmen are coming to Washing- 

*See also “How to Spot the Phoneys 
When You Hire a Washington Contact 


Man,” by the same author, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, August 15, 1949, issue. 
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ton. Lo one of them, arriving at 
Union Station or the Capital Airport, 
the Government is an impressive and 
weary display of institutional archi- 
tecture, without plate glass windows 
and merchandise, claiming to be the 
Treasury, State Department, etc. In- 
side one of these buildings are corri- 
dors banked by the offices of lawyers, 
economists, unit chiefs. Who in the 
world is around to buy? ‘lo make the 
salesman just a little lonelier is a vast 
literature, technical and polemic, on 
“Government procurement.” 

Yet, salesmen are welcome. ‘There 
are people in Government who, not- 
withstanding statutes and rules sur- 
rounding every transaction, listen to 
sales talks, watch demonstrations and 
appraise merchandise. ‘They have to 
be found. ‘Vhat’s a salesman’s job. 

The Washington sales manager of 
a company, long a major Government 
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supplier, explains that to sell suc- 
cessfully to the Government it is 
necessary to put in an extra heavy 
selling effort. First of all, he elabo- 
rates, you must know the Govern- 
ment. If you are selling office equip- 
ment, you must know which agencies 
will be doing more office work; that, 
for example, Census is preparing for 
its 1950 Population Census and that 
Labor will have money next summer 
to undertake some new statistical re- 
search. If it’s heating apparatus, you 
must know the state of repair of 
Government buildings, the amount of 
money at hand for maintenance, what 
new buildings are planned. 

This sales manager’s company, it 
so happens, has specialized for years 
in serving the Government. By giving 
good service and by knowing the 
ropes, it has built up the Govern- 
mental equivalent of brand prestige. 
When officials must do something they 
don’t know how to do and wonder 
whether there is a gadget, they think 
first of this company. The regional 
sales manager knows the departments 
in and out, perhaps as well as people 
in the Budget Bureau who keep tabs 
on every last penny in every Govern- 
ment corner. Its salesmen are out 


every day talking with Government 
workers. 


Knowledge is continuously 
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collected; much comes _ unsolicited. 
They collect problems, bring them to 
production engineers who solve them. 
They are always welcome. 

A newcomer cannot act like some- 
body with a high reputation based on 
years of good service. He must make 
a start. In doing so, it’s best to begin 
in the conventional way. The first 
step is to find out how your product 
is purchased. If it’s a common item, 
such as pencils or paper clips, it al- 
most certainly is bought for the civil- 
ian fraction of Government by the 


Bureau of Federal Supply, which 
periodically circulates invitations to 
bid. You write to the Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Bureau for Form TS-705- 
Revised, which contains both a list 
of products purchased through the 
Bureau and an application form to 
get on a list. You fill out the blank 
and, if your company is not notori- 
ously irresponsible, get invitations 
thereafter to bid. 

The invitation to bid will specify 
what kind of product you must sup- 
ply. The specification may strike you 


. . . to Move Goods in New Orleans 


YOUR powerful mover of goods in the New Orleans 
area is geared—it’s the famous geared combination 
The Times-Picayune and New Orleans States! 


They’re your heavy-hauling, known result-getters 
.. » with the special advantage that (like gears!) they 
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Circulation-wise, for instance .. . you find an un- 
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evening pair (15.2% by carrier record) ... You reach 
different prospects, and you reach more prospects . . . 
you reach all the prospects! 


You keep the tonnage rolling . 


. . effectively, and 


without waste .. . this geared, sales-influential, one-cost 
way!...Jann & Kelley, Inc., will tell you today how to 
climb into the driver’s seat in the ten-ton New Orleans 
market! ... Ask for the geared facts! 
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GEARED TO SELL 


M. & E.....270,636 


THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET 
Moving in different directions! 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Sunday... .281,710 
3 Months Ending March 31, ‘49 


Milline Rates as Low as 1.88 M. & E.—1.95 Sunday 


as trivial, as irrelevant or silly. On 
reading it, you may itch to offer 
something better. At this stage of the 
game such an impulse must be sternly 
repressed. Bids will be opened pub- 
licly in a room full of suspicious peo- 
ple. Prices will be taken down by 
business paper editors. The men who 
decide among bidders will do little 
more than compare prices. ‘That's 
what you must concentrate on—that 
and meeting the specification exactly, 

Often, buyers have good reason to 
be indifferent to products superior to 
their specifications. Careful study 
may have established just how good 
the product need be. In that case, 
there is little point in experimenting 
with and paying money for improve- 
ments. It’s not always so. An impor- 
tant producer of an excellent product 
was pricewise far above his com- 
petitors, although he knew that he 
had gone much further than any 
producer in trimming his costs. The 
specifications called for a product 
90% water, which became part of 
the shipping bill. The concentrate 
could not qualify, and the bare form 
left no space for a sales job. 


In filling out the bid, you must 
follow directions meticulously. If the 
Government wants seven copies, send 
seven exactly. The copies must be 
alike in every detail. If you use a 
synonym in one of them, clerks may 
be set to searching for a difference in 
meaning. You will have caused 
trouble. Every copy must be signed, 
and the man who signs must show his 
title. All these things are taken seri- 
ously. Finally, if you want to stay 
on a bidding list, you must respond 
to invitations. 


As Demanded 


As a newcomer, you should not 
confine yourself to answering invita- 
tions to bid. On about 40,000 items, 
the Government makes contracts, 
ranging up to a year, to buy from 
selected suppliers at stipulated prices. 
The contractors agree to deliver in- 
definite amounts as demanded by 
various agencies that use the product. 
Paint, for instance, is bought that 
way; several companies have con- 
tracted to deliver whatever is asked 
for within specified shipping periods. 

You get such a contract in about 
the same way that you make a single 
delivery bid. Form TS-705 asks 
whether you are interested in “in 
definite quantity or term contracts.’ 
You reply that you are. Then, when 
such contracts are being let, you will 
be asked whether you can fill the bill 
and at what price. Officials then will 
check what you say. 
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Becoming a supplier through the 
bid and the Federal Supply schedule 
contracts is a foot in the door. The 
latter especially helps to get your 
name around as someone to do busi- 
ness with. Not much salesmanship 
is involved. ‘That comes later. 


After your name has been circu- 
lated sufficiently, you may want to 
sell the Government a new product. 
Once the Government had _ only 
wooden filing cases. Gradually off- 
cials noticed that commercial firms 
were using steel and, at long last, the 
specifications changed. Salesmen 
played a part. Or, you have examined 
the specifications and noticed that 
they are almost calculated to exclude 
you. You want them changed. 


Key Man 
The Director of the Bureau 
of Federal Supply alone may 


change specifications and issue new 
ones. Since, obviously, he is not 
equally well informed on check-sort- 
ing machines, pajamas and auto pol- 
ish, he must rely on other people. 
He heads the Federal Specifications 
Board, composed of 78 technical sub- 
committees, on which all agencies are 
represented. “The sub-committee han- 
dling a given product ordinarily 
makes the decisive recommendation 
which the Deputy Director then car- 
ries out. 

If you’re trying to sell the Govern- 
ment a product that it does not at 
present buy, you must first of all find 
out who could use it. ‘That requires 
knowing what the agencies are doing. 
Phe familiar Washington news letters 
and columns do not give the kind 
of information you need as a sales 
manager. Except in the broadest way, 
they do not supply sales leads. One 
source of tips is the Congressional 
hearings on appropriations. Since 
these are massive volumes, you cannot 
skim through all of them. You pick 
out the agency you believe might need 
your product. For example, a tech- 
nical electronic device might interest 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Then you write to the House 
Appropriations Committee for the 
hearings, fiscal year 1950, for that 
agency. From Interior hearings, a 
utility company supplier would get a 
line, among other things* on future 
construction of utility transmission 
lines. Post Office hearings might re- 
veal that there is a need for sorting 
machines. 


After careful inquiry you decide 
that some given unit in a particular 
Bureau needs your gadget. Etiquette 
forbids going directly to that unit. 
Purchasing agents for the department 
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are kept keenly aware that the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply is the Gov- 
ernment buyer. Even though this 
organization might not employ any- 
one who could make head or tail of 
your highly technical exposition, you 
must go first to its Deputy Director, 
telling him what you have to sell and 
who, you believe might be interested. 
He will give you the names and tele- 
phone numbers of appropriate de- 
partmental purchasing agents whom 
you visit next. 

The purchasing agent fills requisi- 


tions. He knows what products are 
in stock. He knows how each one 
is now bought. He doesn’t always 
understand merchandise. His spe- 
cialty is forms. 

However, he will be able to give 
you names of people who would use 
the apparatus you want to sell. You 
go to those people. You do a selling 
job in the usual way. You demon- 
strate. You explain. You elaborate 
differences. It is as if you were talk- 
ing with a commercial buyer, except 
that your conversation will not and 
cannot end in a sale. 


Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce figures. 


Nashville Banner 
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Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent 
represented by the Branham Company 
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The'"MONEY TOWN” of the South 
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$5,000,000 


annually to the 
buying power of 
the “Money Town” 
of the South. 


Reach this prosperous 
market through two 
great newspapers. 


The Nashville Tennessean 
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The man you have persuaded can 
only requisition a product with the 
features you have described. He may 
not specify a brand name since the 
Government doesn’t deal in brands. 
He tells the purchasing officer of his 
agency that he wants the X that does 
the things you have claimed for your 
product. 

The purchasing agent then sends 
the description to the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply which, through the ap- 
propriate technical sub - committee, 
will consider your product. 

From the Deputy Director of the 
Bureau you can obtain names of tech- 
nical men who will do the work. It’s 
usually sensible to see them, elucidat- 
ing whatever is not clear on face, 
explaining, selling. 

Even after you have persuaded 
them, you will not have made your 
sale. ‘The most that can happen is 
that the technical committee will 
draw up a specification to be circu- 


lated through the Government for 


criticism. “The committee won't let 
you write the specification and you 
mustn’t try to short-cut their work 
by a gratuitous offer to do so. But 
you can, and should, describe and 
show your product so lucidly that 
the specification they do write, as- 
suming they have been persuaded, is 
based upon it. 

If this new specification stands up 
under criticism and is finally promul- 
gated, you still won’t get the purchase 
order. The Government will ask the 
entire market to furnish the kind of 
product you have just persuaded it 
that it needs. Presumably, by reason 
of know-how or patent rights, you 
are in a position to beat the competi- 
tion, or you would not have gone to 
so much trouble. 

A few observations about this com- 
plicated procedure may be in order. 
Since the specification which is in- 
tended to describe your product as 
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MODERATE $1ZE—1 44,600 population in the city zone, 
340,000 in the compact trading area. Distribution 
problems are minimized. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVERSIFICATION—Over 200 different 
industries stabilize Canton’s payrolls. Everything 
from steel, printing presses and roller bearings to 
household sweepers and cleaning compounds. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORTANCE—Canton is a trading 
center for one of Ohio's richest farming areas, for 
Stark County is first in Ohio in rural population. 


DESIRABILITY AS A MARKET—Retail sales in Canton 
for 1948 reached $171,369,000,* in Stark County as 
a whole $275,070,000.* Effective buying income per 
family in Canton is $5,459,* in Stark County $5,068.* 
The rest of the Canton Trading Area is equally 
fertile 
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The Canton Repository has an ABC circulation 
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a SELLING message. For 134 years, The 
Repository has been read, its advertisements 
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STORY BROOKS AND FIWLET 


exclusively as possible will be circu- 
lated through the Government, it 
helps to have persuaded several of the 
agencies that use it. It is senseless 
to cavil at the roundabout way of 
landing a customer. It’s just as hard 
for a Government official to buy 
something. The system was not in- 
vented by the men who operate it, 
nor does it always express their per- 
sonalities. It sums up a mass of 
statutes that govern U. S. buying. 


All the Same 


Except that different people must 
be seen, selling the military is like 
selling the civilian government— 
forms, procedures, invitation to bid 
and all the rest. As a starter, you 
want three documents: 


1. Purchased Items and Purchasing 
Locations of the Department of the 
Army, which you get from Procure- 
ment Information Center, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Room 4E- 
789, Pentagon Building, Washington 
a, ce 

2. Index of Military Purchasing 
Offices, which lists products bought 
jointly for all the services, and which 
also is available from room 4E-789. 


3. “Selling to the Navy,” sold by 
the Government Printing Office at 
15 cents, which lists buying offices, 
tells how to get on a bidder’s list, ete. 

The method of getting on lists is 
about the same here as when dealing 
with civilian agencies. It is impera- 
tive to follow directions carefully. 
Lapses slow things. 

If you have a new product, you 
find out from one of the documents 
listed above who is interested. These 
naturally list products rather broadly 
so that you might miscue. It’s a good 
idea, as in the case of civilian govern- 
ment, to get from the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Defense 
hearings as well as the report on the 
appropriations bill. These will tell 
you how much is budgeted for prod- 
ucts of the sort you have to sell and 
whether the available money is going 
up or down. If this preliminary 
survey has suggested that there is a 
market, you go to the procurement 
officer. You tell him that you have 
something better than the military 
now buys. 

He will ‘introduce you to technical 
men who will examine your claims. 
Ordinarily, they will be glad to see 
your salesman, to listen to his talk 
and to watch his demonstration. If 
the product proves to be what you 
say it is, an “advance tentative speci- 
fication”’ will be drafted, allowing 
the procurement officer to buy at 
once. If continued sales are indicated, 
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the specification will be circulated 
throughout the industry. Since it is 
your own, you should be able to beat 
the competition. 


It doesn’t always work smoothly. 
A man had an excellent oil can for 
lubricating trucks and motor cycles. 
The procurement officer wanted it. 
The technical men were persuaded. 
But there was a jurisdictional quar- 
rel over which branch had charge of 
oiling trucks. ‘The producer gave up 
before that particular question had 
been decided. 

The procurement officer may de- 
cide at once that he doesn’t want your 
product. You can go to his immediate 
superior with your story. If you do 
that, it is sensible not to appear as 
“going over his head.” 

It happens that the military is in 
the market especially for know-how. 
It may not want the product you 
offer, but may try to persuade you 
to develop another one. You will be 
given a broad description of what 
is required and your technical staff 
will be asked to help develop it. Such 
research and development contracts 
are moderately profitable. More im- 
portant, they are good introductions. 
After you have developed a product, 
you do not get a guaranteed exclusive 
market. However, you should know 
more about how to make it than 
anybody else in the business. On these 
things, the military tries to deal with 
concerns with reputations for re- 
search, 


On Guard 


A company that has obtained some 
Government orders must guard 
against losing them. Contractors are 
bound by various laws _ involving 
minimum wages, absence of race dis- 
crimination, etc. They are also re- 
sponsible for their sub-contractors. 
Your lawyer should advise you on 
whether you conform. 


As to the item itself, the produc- 
tion department should see that speci- 
fications are met. A single failure 
may stop payment. ‘The Government 
is strict about delivery dates, but not 
more so than commercial buyers. If 
your goods fail to arrive on time, you 
will not be sued. Somebody will tele- 
Phone and holler, “What the hell?” 
just like a department store. A habitu- 
ally dilatory supplier loses the ac- 
count. 

There is always the question of 
gifts. Regulations forbid them. There 
have been countless investigations 
which make purchasing officials leary 
of accepting anything. Army officers 
are still entertained with varying de- 
grees of lavishness, but it is a matter 
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of argument whether the entertain- 
ment lands orders. You do invite 
purchasing officials, specification 
writers and others for lunch if you 
can. It gets you an hour or so of 
undivided attention. 

Government bills are finally paid. 
However, if there is the slightest 
error in your billing or if you have 
departed by a hair’s-breadth from the 
contract, the notorious General <Ac- 
counting Office will check indefinitely 
—while you wait. If that happens, 


it doesn’t pay to write angry letters; 
they merely add to the mass of docu- 
ments which various clerks are ex- 
amining, and so prolong the delay. 
However, you always can be sure 
that if you sue, you'll win. 

In summary, it’s probably best, if 
you go into it at all, to do so on a 
large scale. The amount of detail 
may be too costly for occasional small 
orders. Companies that sell con- 
tinually to the Government wouldn’t 
dream of dropping out. 


Mymid your eyes 
MLL this page? 


Not because of the words... 
but because of the dramatic 
presentation of our own sales story. 


Motion picture spots for television 
and theatrical release .. . 

sales training . . . public relations . . 
whatever your needs you'll 

hit more effectively when 

you combine basic sales presentation 
with our dramatic and original 
artistry of production. Such a 
merger will increase the impec? 

of values of your program, 

yet your films will cost no more, 
Write us for a demon:tr *'on. 


REID H. RAY 


FILM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


2269 Ford Parkway 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


208 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Standard Oil Wins Big Audiences 
For Series of “Celebration” Films 


A million and a half people have seen the pictures spon- 
sored by Standard Oil of California in which the movie 
camera covers famous state round-ups, jubilees, and 


fairs. The films are doing 


A year ago Standard Oil Company 
of California tried an experiment in 
public relations. It sponsored a series 
of motion pictures for showings in 
regular theaters. Results have been so 
good from various points of view that 
there is likelihood of the idea being 
extended. 

The series had the general title 
“California Celebrates” and included 
six events in various parts of Cali- 
fornia that make people want to 
travel. A seventh event was photo- 
graphed and distributed in Oregon. 


Newsreel Style 


Motion pictures in the series were 
each 11 minutes long, 35 mm., made 
up in newsreel style. Each was re- 
leased to theaters within two weeks 
after the photographed event took 
place. Motion Picture Service Co. 
produced the pictures under contract, 
and Standard of California paid for 


a fine public relations job. 


them. There was no advertising, no 
connection with the company, except 
the opening and closing title: “Stand- 
ard of California Presents for Your 
Enjoyment.” 

The events chosen for the series 
were: Red Bluff Round-up; Calaver- 
os County Fair and Jumping Frog 
Jubilee ; California Rodeo at Salinas; 
The Portola Trek Visits Santa Bar- 
bara; State Fair at Sacramento; Por- 
tola Festival at San Francisco. The 
Klamath Falls Celebration (rodeo and 
festival) was similar but, of course, 
did not come under the “California 
Celebrates” head. It was distributed 
in Oregon. When the series was 
planned, the intention was to photo- 
graph the annual Santa Barbara 
event, “Old Spanish Days,” but Santa 
Barbara suspended that event in 1948 
and featured the visit to that city of 
the Portola trek up the Coast, a re- 
enactment of the historical trek. 


You will want to see samples of 
This “READY-T0-GO" CHRISTMAS 


INCENTIVE CAMPAIGN FOR SALESMEN 
to boost your sales NOW! 


INCENTIVE CENTER, 
PALMER HOUSE 
106 S. Wabash Avenue 
STate 2-1250 


Here’s a campaign ready to go to work now 
to put extra effort into selling performance 
for the months that lie ahead. Increase sales 
now—and pay off in merchandise prizes for 
Christmas! Campaign consists of Prize Book, 
five different and exciting flyers, announce- 
ment and result letterheads, envelopes, cam- 
paign stickers, Prize Certificates. Ask for 
Sample Kit. No obligation. 


BELNAP & THOMPSON, INC. 
Sales Promotion thru Merchandise Prizes 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


GENERAL 
OFFICES 
1516 S. Wabash Avenue 
WaAbash 2-5067 


Ordinarily, the theater goer gets a 
few flashes of these events in regular 
newsreels and often wishes for more, 
particularly if the event is of home- 
town interest. Playing up the local 
angle was the original idea behind 
Standard Oil sponsorship, on the now 
accepted assumption that people are 
happens 
closest to them. With 11 minutes of 
time to run, each event was covered 


most interested in what 


at length and in detail. 
Standard’s 


100 theaters, mainly in 


agements 


munity. 


usual for a sponsored film. 


Hearty Applause 


In some test runs, Standard officials 
were pleased to find that the pictures 
drew spontaneous applause from the 
unusual. 
Theater managers even asked Stand- 


This also is 


audiences. 


ard where they could get prints. 


Originally, it was planned to have 
the series distributed by the producer, 
in the routine manner of handling 
short pictures. The series became so 
popular, however, that this was im- 
practical and the Variety Club of 
Northern California took over the 
bookings. V.C.N.C. is an organiza- 
tion of theater operators. The money 
they received for the showings was 
placed in their building fund for the 
blind 


construction of a home for 


babies. 


| POINT OF SALE 

m ADVERTISING 
| Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
| im Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 


Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
| Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 


Public Relations De- 
partment expected keen local interest 
and was pleasantly surprised to find 
a much wider theater management 
and audience response. To date, over 
Northern 
California, have run the series, and 
more than a million and a half people 
have seen the pictures. Theater man- 
are pleased because the 
showings, advertised well in advance, 
increased attendance. Local civic en- 
thusiasm was high because of the 
publicity given the event and the com- 
The series was shown in 
many first-run houses which was un- 
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Super Market Promotion 


If you distribute your product 
through super markets, if you do any 
cooperative advertising with super 
markets, you'll want a copy of Super 


et. Market Institute’s jumbo-size “Ad- 
gular yertising Promotion Service” booklet, 
— prepared with the cooperation of 
a McCall’s. It contains a wealth of sug- 
local gested super market advertisements 
hind broken down by types of products and 
— information regarding McCall’s Su- 
Bees. per Market Advertising Award Com- 
= petition. Write the Institute, 108 
whe: Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 15. 
ered 
New England Market 

= _ New England Newspapers Adver- 
me tising Bureau (A. G. Galvin, Direc- 
net | tor) has released its 11th Annual 
ove: Survey... This important study of 
hern ff retail distribution of grocery store 
and § products will provide national and 
ople regional manufacturers and advertis- 
mi ing agencies with facts relating to 
the such retail distribution in N.E. of 
an 452 brands of grocery store products. 
“a The sample represents 10.7% of all 
the grocery outlets in the 47 N.E. cities 
oii studied. Stores were checked during 
.* March, 1949 in 44 cities. The remain- 


ing three cities were checked during 
the first three weeks of April, 1949. 
Address inquiries to 516 Statler Office 
Building, Boston, 16. 


Top Management 
: Business Week has been trying to 


ials determine how much top management 
ures | influences today’s purchasing decisions. 
the Recently the publication made a sur- 
ual. vey among 100 district sales man- 
ind- agers representing 79 industrial com- 

panies, to garner more information on 
ave the subject. The results are contained 
cer, in a new booklet, “How Top Man- 
ing agement Influences Today’s Purchas- 
$0 ing Decisions,” which states that 
im- eight out of 10 district sales managers 
of indicate that top management influ- 
the ences purchasing decisions. The book- 
Za- let then takes various industrial fields 
ney and provides comments by sales man- 
vas agers as to how purchasing decisions 
the are made in each. Write the publica- 
ind tion, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 


Report on Long Beach 


The first factual report, according 
to the Long Beach Press-Telegram, 
on the circulation and readership of 
all net paid daily newspapers in Long 
Beach (Calif.), based on a study by 
Publications Research Service, is now 
off the presses and may be had by 
writing the newspaper’s Advertising 
Department. 
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ATLAS FILM CORPORATION 


Producers since 1913 


MOTION PICTURES — SLIDEFILMS — TV COMMERCIALS 


1111 South Boulevard 


Au 7-8620 


BPOMINPXES 
THE PROSPEROUS 


BSOCTHERN NEW ERGARSDY 


Paul W. Morency, Vice-Pres.— Gen. Mgr. + Walter Johnson, Asst. Gen. Mgr.— Sales Mgr. 


MARKET 


WTIC’s 50,000 WATTS REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEED & CO. 


Oak Park, Illinois 


Mrs. Nellson’s Chocolates Seek 
Big Volume Through Big Stores 


dome of the main floor a replica of the 


Makers of a new $l-a-box candy are out to prove to se- 
cottage was hung, with candy pack- 
ages, pennant-wise, above. These were 


lected department stores that if they shoot high enough 

p ! giant size, visible anywhere on the 
and hit hard, they can run rings around old sales rec- _ fioor. 
ords. They're selling promotion as much as product. _>. Interior display. Ten interior 
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BITE TEST: When Mrs. Nellson's chocolates were introduced at The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, six costumed girls circulated throughout the store offering samples to shoppers. On 
the first day, 1,900 pounds of candy were sold; during ensuing three weeks, over 10,000 Ibs. 


A candy promotion that sells 10,- 
OOO boxes in three weeks of a brand 
previously unknown, may justify the 
enthusiasm of its makers who are 
blithely promoting it as “the biggest 
thing in candy since the lolly popped.” 

The company is Candy Artists, 
Inc., San- Francisco. The product: 
Mrs. Nellson’s Chocolates. The price: 
$! a pound. 

Distribution is confined to one ma- 
jor department store in a market and 
outlets are chosen only on the basis 
of agreement that the store is willing 
to engage in aggressive promotion to 
insure volume sale. 

Mrs. Nellson’s chocolates were in- 
troduced in March with an elaborate 
promotion in the Emporium, San 
Francisco. It was on this occasion that 
10,000 boxes were sold in three weeks. 

Features of the Emporium intro- 
duction: 

1. A teaser 
papers. 


campaign in news- 
wo weeks before the pre- 
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miere, tiny teaser advertisements be- 
gan to appear in San Francisco news- 
papers, asking “Who is Mrs. Nell- 
son?” These increased in size and 
frequency until, on the final two days, 
half-page copy splashed the answer: 
“NMIrs. Nellson’s is the name of a box 
of candy.” 

An educational campaign among 
store employes. During the week pre- 
ceding the introduction, each store 
employe received a mimeographed an- 
nouncement (on chocolate-colored 
paper) telling about the candy, its 
quality and popular price, and the 
coming promotion. Each employe re- 
ceived a sample box containing three 
pieces of candy. Day before the pre- 
miere the store held an advance sale 
of the candy for employes at 75c a 
box. 

3. Window displays. Setting was 
a life-size cottage showing Mrs. Nell- 
son’s candy kitchen. 

4+. Store decoration. 


Under the 


displays and sales counters were lo- 
cated at heavy-traffic spots on differ- 
ent floors. These were in addition to 
the mass display at the regular candy 
department. 

6. Customer sampling. Six of 
“Mrs. Nellson’s Daughters,” color- 
fully dressed, carrying sample trays, 
distributed samples to customers on 
each floor. 

On opening day chefs in the cottage 
window display packed the “kettle 
fresh” candy into boxes as crowds 
looked on. At a dramatic moment 
Mrs. Nellson arrived. On opening 
day 1,900 boxes were sold, and dur- 
ing the ensuing three weeks, over 10,- 
000 pounds. Emporium executives re- 
ported this record represented more 
than they had ever sold of a single 
brand of candy in a full year. 

Prior to the first promotion, Candy 
Artists had conducted a survey to 
find out what proportion and com- 
bination of the various kinds and 
pieces of candy most people preferred. 
They continued this with a “choco- 
late chart questionnaire” and return 
postal card inside each box. The chart 
enables the customer to identify each 
piece, and on the back is a folks) 
message : 

“Dear Customer: If you could see 
how we fuss and experiment and 
try out different types ‘of candies 
to finally make up a new assort- 
ment, you would wonder if we were 
business people. Sometimes we won- 
der about it ourselves. Whether 
fresh creamery butter and_ rich 
cream, choice nuts and other fine 
ingredients are costly or not, we 
know from our experience they 
combine to make fine candies. We 
try out ours on family and friends 
and they tell us that the ‘home 
made’ types which were finally de- 
cided upon for this box will appeal 
almost universally ... but that’s not 
encugh . .. we want to know what 
you think . . . what pieces you like 
best. There is a chart on the other 
side of this, showing the name of 
each piece and where it is placed 
in the box. We want to have this 
assortment meet the public taste as 
closely as it is possible. If you will 
indicate your preference, we will 
be very appreciative. A post card 
is enclosed for this purpose 
Thank you... Mrs. Nellson.” 


Every day hundreds of these post 
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63.7% of the best customers and 


prospects for farm implements 


report that they read Country 
Gentleman regularly 


These findings come straight from 
the feed bin . 


and building materials dealers 


. . farm implement 
and utility companies serving 


Rural America. They submitted 


names of their best customers to 


hell 


yw 


The top half of the nation’s farms accounts for 90% of all 
farm income. The top third accounts for 80%. In this highly 
selective market, here’s how Country Gentleman covers 


these better customers for you. 


66.0% of the best customers and 
prospects for building materials 


report that they read Country 
Gentleman regularly 


whom questionnaires were mailed. 
The question: “What farm maga- 
zine do you read regularly?” It 
brought out the facts. (Your 
C. G. representative will be glad 


to give you full details.) 
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#2 % 
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65.9% of the best farm consun 
of electric current report that 
they read Country Gentleman 


regularly 2° anon Ae 


In over half of all U.S. counties, 
Country Gentleman circulation 
exceeds that of the biggest weekly 
and biggest women’s magazine. 


ha 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living Adz.» 
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Kansas City Area Survey 
SPRING — 1949 


28.7 Percentage of 
Total Audience 


23.9 


20.5 


13.3 


11.4 


Ist 2nd aed 4th Sth 


4,000,000 people! 


Represented 
Nationally by 
OF KANSAS CITY FREE & PETERS, Inc. 


OWNEB AND OPERATED BY MIDLAND BROADCASTING COMPANY 


KMBC & KFRM Again First 


in 1949 Listener Surveys 


A Conlan Radio Survey, made this spring, involving more than 
70,000 calls in Greater Kansas City reveals that KMBC has top listener 
preference over all other stations. KMBC led in the morning by 34 per 
cent, and was first in the afternoon and evening periods. 

KFRM leads all broadcasters in Kansas 
gin than last fall, according to a recent Conlan radio survey. More than 
62,000 calls gave KFRM top listener preference in both morning and 
afternoon periods. (KFRM is a daytime station). 


y am even greater mar- 


KFRM AREA SURVEY 


SPRING — 1949 
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The KMBC-KFRM Team is your best buy for complete, economical 
and dominant coverage of the Kansas City Primary Trade area of nearly 


For Kansas Farm Coverage 
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WIT HARDER 


at those Buffalonians with Money to 
Travel...Use the Courier-Express 


@ The Courier-Express is Buffalo’s travel medium. In 1948 it carried 
59% of all travel advertising in the territory. Five tours sponsored 
editorially by the Courier-Express last year were sold out to their 
combined capacity of 3,300 participants at a cost to them of $131,000. 
If you want to sell the type of folks with income to travel.. 


-you 


can do it more economically in the 


Courier-Express. 


Your dollar buys greater impact 
in the Courier-Express on the fam- 


ilies with money to spend. 


es 


cards are returned to the company’s 
offices. 

With facts and photostat reproduc- 
tions of the response and a mail pres- 
entation on the dramatic results of the 
Emporium test promotion, the com- 
pany is currently signing up selected 
outlets in other areas. Among partici- 
pating stores are The Bon Marche, 
Seattle; Fisher’s, Tacoma; Halle 
Brothers, Cleveland; Kaufman’s, 
Pittsburgh; Wanamaker’s, Philadel- 
phia; Meier & Frank, Portland. 

Candy Artists, Inc., was started in 
the spring of 1948. It is a partially 
owned subsidiary of a_nationally- 
known maker of quality candies, who, 
through mechanized production, is 
putting high grade ingredients into 
candy to sell at a popular price. A 
majority stockholder is Rexall Drug 
Co., for whom Candy Artists pro- 
duced its first package known as Cot- 
tage Chocolates, for sale through 
more than 10,000 Rexall drug stores 
and certain other selected outlets. 

Company spokesmen hint of addi- 


tional products to come under the 


same sponsorship, some revisions and 
amendments to merchandising distri- 
bution policy. 

Meanwhile, at least one other store 
checked by a SALES MANAGEMENT 
field editor says results on its own 
promotion of Mrs. Nellson’s (the 
first such promotion ever sponsored 
by this store for candy) are “excel- 
lent.” 


COMING SOON ... 

....@ feature article reporting on 
the outstanding success of the meter- 
payment-plan in the refrigeration in- 
dustry. 


..an outline of a sane and prac- 
tical approach to the planning of a 
sales training program. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 


store or direct from the publisher. 


reviewed or 


Bottom-Up Management, By William B. 
Given, Jr. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $2.50. 


The sub-title of Bottom-Up Manage- 
ment is “People Working Together.” And 
Mr. Given’s conception of bottom-up 
management is that foremen, superintend- 
ents, and intermediate executives should 


have the basic job of devising work 
methods to execute top management 
policy . . . The author presents his case 


for allowing initiative up and down the 
line by exp!aining how his system works, 
using human experience as his yardstick. 
“A man’s work,” says Author Given, “his 
job, is his most important investment. 
The responsibility of a business is to give 
every good man maximum opportunity.” 
In other words, employes’ success to a 
degree establishes company success. 


Salesmen's Time Controls, Dartnell Re- 
port No. 580. Published by The Dart- 
nell Corp. Price, $7.50. 


This is another of Dartnell’s special in- 
vestigations. The report points up the 
fact that nearly 90% of American busi- 
nesses can step up efficiency of sales op- 
erations by adding material on time and 
territory control to training programs for 
salesmen. Case histories of leading cor- 
porations that have been successfully us- 
ing such programs have been included. 


Operating Results of Limited Variety 
Stores in 1948. By Esther M. Love. 
Bureau of Business Research Bulletin No. 
131. Published by Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. Price, $2.00. 


This report, by the executive secretary 
of the Bureau of Business Research, 
covers both chains and independents, and 
does a workmanlike job on the operat- 
ing results of the variety store business 
during 48. It covers sales, margins, ex- 
penses and profits, uses charts for com- 
parisons, and contains an appraisal of 
changes in the variety-store situation over 
the past few years with regard to sales. 


Don't Muff That Sale. By Charles Dana 
Elson. Published by Wetzel Publishing 
Co., Inc. (Los Angeles). Price, $3.00. 


The author has been a New York buyer, 
personnel director, merchandise manager 
and general manager during his business 
career. He’s worked in all sections of 
the country and he’s capsuled his experi- 
ence between the covers of this witty, 
pungent book. Part one of the book is 
devoted to “The Art of Selling,” with 
such chapter heads as: “Guessers Are 
Often Missers:” “Those Hard-to-Sell 
Customers;” “Those We-Don’t-Have-It 
Boys and Girls.” The author believes in 
hewing to the line and letting the chips 
fall where they may. And by so doing he 
may be able to show you how to clear 


away some of the dead timber of poor 
salesmanship. 
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THE 


Metropolis of 
Indiana Industry 


1. Home of the largest steel mills 


in the world. 


2. Second largest city in Indiana, 


as well as second largest within 
a 100-mile radius of Chicago. 


3. Principal trading center for 


Lake and Porter Counties, a 
$532,000,000 market. 


4. Exclusive of Marion County (In- 


dianapolis), no other two ad- 
joining counties in the state 
equal these for population and 
buying power. 


5. Largest Industrial Area in the 


State of Indiana.* 


6. Twenty - third largest industrial 


area in the United States.* 


17. Gary retailers will tie-in with 


products nationally advertised in 


GARY POST TRIBUNE 


Gary’s only newspaper 


National Advertising Representatives 


BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, Inc. 


New York * Chicago * Atlanta * Oklahoma 
City * Dallas * San Francisco * Los Angeles 


SALES MANAGEMENT, November 20, 1948. 


Now Available: Market Guide for the 
Gary Trading area. Current, essential in- 
formation: Population, buying power, retail 
outlets and other data important to planners 
of sales and advertising. Ask our national 
representatives or write this newspaper. 
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How We Train Dealer Salesmen 


In the ABC's of Cold Canvass 


Told to a field editor by GORDON E. WILKINS, 


President, Gordon E. Wilkins-lroners, Inc. 


A distributor man is teamed with a dealer salesman. 


Together they work a list of picked prospects, seeking 


in-the-home demonstrations. When the novice learns the 


technique and gets some practice, he's no longer afraid. 


In the household appliance business, 
for many months past, “Back to ring- 
ing doorbells!” has been a slogan, 
usually urged by one fellow as a good 
thing for the others. 

That water is right off a glacier for 
salespeople who have been reared on 
shortages, and who expect customers 
to come in. Few of them have ever 
sold door-to-door. 

In our own organization we had 
done it right along pre-war, have seen 
it coming for a year or more, expected 
to get back to doorbells when the ap- 
pliance honeymoon was over—and 
that ended last year. 


“"Ironer Week" 


Early last summer San Diego 
staged a successful “Ironer Week,” 
during which that appliance was fea- 
tured by retailers, backed by distribu- 
tors, manufacturers, and the power 
company. Donated machines were 
awarded as daily prizes. Demonstra- 
tions were staged in stores and homes, 
and the response was better than an- 
ticipated. 

Five of us went to San Diego the 
following week with a plan for ring- 
ing doorbells, the idea being to take 
the chill off for the novice. We be- 
lieved that ironers could be sold by 
prompt follow-up while the public 
was still interested. We wanted to 
test a plan which could be used later 
among the thousand retailers who dis- 
tribute our lines in California, Utah, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 

We worked with our San Diego 
dealers handling Ironrite, obtaining 
from them lists of customers who had 
recently purchased washers. We 
screened them for their ability to pur- 
chase an ironer, and went out calling, 
a dealer salesman and one of our 


salesmen comprising a team. The dis- 
tributor’s man did most of the talking. 
The dealer’s man could look on and 
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see him get turn-downs, if he was 
skeptical. As a rule, retail salespeople 
were dubious about canvassing, but 
were willing to learn. And they soon 
became keenly interested. 

Our plan was not to sell ironers at 
back doors, but to get housewives in- 
terested in taking a home demonstra- 
tion of the appliance. 

In San Diego six washers are sold 
for each ironer, and throughout our 
territory the ratio runs about the 
same. The washing machine is well 
understood, but the ironer is still in 
the educational stage, where the 
washer was a dozen yedrs ago. 
Women know what one appliance 
will do for them, but have yet to 
learn that the ironer will do as much 
in saving time, money, and work. 

Leading into the right kind of con- 
versation is more than half of the 
job of canvassing. The housewife 
may be busy, indifferent, eager to 
close the door, but with a few pre- 
pared questions and suggestions, her 
interest can be held. 


Log of Calls 


All calls were reported in detail 
because many of them laid the founda- 
tion for future sales work. Here is a 
morning’s log of one team: 


Mrs. Smith answered, accompanied by 
a little girl, said she liked the washer 
lately purchased, did a great deal more 
work, was not so tired, but still ironed by 
hand. Not interested in an ironer—said 
they were no good and, anyway, she still 
had her washer payments and, was not 
going to go further in debt. (Neighbor- 
hood and home indicated that she could 
afford an ironer.) If they bought anything 
on instalments, it would be a television 
set. 

It was suggested that hand ironing such 
a dress as the little girl wore took con- 
siderable work, and that an ironer dem- 
onstration would show how to do it easier. 
She was astonished to hear that such 
things could be ironed on a machine, 
would have to see it. Demonstration 
dated. Reasonably certain future sale. 


Next call: Not home, but logged to 
come back. 

Third call: Husband had lost job since 
washer was purchased, small chance for 
sale in near future. 

“No solicitors” sign on next door, no 
answer, though people home — must 
mean it. 

Next house, fine home, lately purchased 
an automatic washer, only a_ plumber 
there working on repairs. “What you 
peddling?” he asked, and stopped to chew 
the fat. Interested in the ironer, but price- 
minded, said he could get appliances 
through his wholesale connections. Saw 
advantages in the Ironrite when explained 
—both ends permit wider range of iron- 
ing, clothes ironed dry immediately. Will- 
ing to have a home demonstration. Add 
wife’s interest, and good chances for sale. 
(Later this was a sale.) Logged for call 
back to see home-owner. 

Several more “Not home” and “Not 
interested” calls, some logged for call- 
backs. 


Next call, husband home, interested in 
ironer because he and wife both work, and 
turn to with washing and ironing. Dem- 
onstration arranged, good chance of sale. 
Men’s interest in ironers a definite sales 
factor. They often help sell wives. 

That morning’s work, about 4 
dozen calls, led to several. demonstra- 
tions. Toward noon the dealer sales- 
man took the initiative. 

Less than one week’s work, with 20 
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“KILL THE UMP” 


You can almost hear each player saying "What did YOU call it!" 
With a deep bow to profound respect for our big National leagues,—we emphasize baseball 


is dominantly a Localnews sport. 


Reading Portland, MAINE Press Herald- 
Evening Express and Sunday Telegram, one 
find exciting innings described between 
Pilots, Slaters, Tigers, Dodgers, Indians, 
Yankees, Bay Staters, Porters, and just to 
be more confusing Gray Tigers who are ina 
different league entirely than the invad- 
ing Lynn Tigers. There are stories of hard 
fought duels between such colorfully 
tagged "Cheverus Frosh Ace" and "Iron Man 
Cary." 


Day after Day—morning, evening and Sun- 
day, local sports pages are loaded with 
hundreds of names of people in the sports 
news that interest thousands of spectators, 
and additional thousands unable to see the 
games. Salesmen recognize them as a rich 
market for consumer sales. 


Sports followers are usually active people 
—the kind that eat well, enjoy anything 
that lures their interest—and equally 


Wlustration furnished courtesy of 
Suttle and Rittgers, Evanston, Illinois 
Distributors of “Kil| The Ump.”" 
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ready to yell "Kill The Ump" if the "pitch" 
is poorly made. 


See the daily and Sunday pictures in the 
Portland MAINE Press Herald-Evening Express 
and Sunday Telegram sports pages. Our hats 
off to players everywhere who take time to 
train "local talent." They know it is good 
to have eager beavers ready to go to bat. 


We applaud National advertisers who 
thoughtfully use local newspapers to in- 
vite new customers for their products into 
local corner stores, in addition to the 
mighty millions circulations of big league 
color and glamour. 


It is still a fact, that nothing exceeds 
sales results from localnews daily adver- 
tising. 

They "swat" and test talent for baseball. 
You can test big copy ideas on this 
"Diamond"—Portland MAINE Market—you'll 
score more "home" runs! 


D. R. DAVIS 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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A towering building takes shape, 


reaching for the sky. A silvery bridge 


edges out, stretching across a river. 
A mammoth airliner sprouts its wings 


and climbs into the heavens. 


There’s activity and development 
everywhere. And behind it all stands 
a man without whom all this activity 


would grind to a standstill. 
He’s the banker, your banker. 


He makes possible through his finan- 
cial aid and wise advice the building 
of a variety of things . . . skyscrapers 
and bridges and airplanes among 
them. His vast fund of knowledge en- 
ables him to steer others along the 
path of productive living. In short, 


he turns dreams into realities. © 


The banker is an important man in 
any community and an excellent 
man for you to know. You can reach 
him easily . . . through the pages of 
BANKING magazine, the influential 
journal for the man of influence, your 


best friend, the banker. 


BANKING 


Journal of The American Bankers Association 


12 E. 36th St., New York 16 
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different teams, making about 300 
calls, led to 27 demonstrations and 19 
sales. 

These results prompted us to de- 
velop doorbell ringing salespeople in 
two other cities. Selling on this plan in 
a few communities could give us a 
volume larger than was being sold by 
our entire territory on old lines. 


Buying Hold-Off 


Appliance business in the West has 
been far from satisfactory since late 
last year. Pipe lines are full. People 
should be buying replacement refrig- 
erators, washers and other items, or 
buying for new homes. They have the 
money, are working, but are holding 
off. They are waiting for prices to 
come down. A few small reductions 
in most prices have created the idea 
that a wide slash is possible. So they 
wait. 

We have found that by going out to 
talk with potential customers, inter- 
esting them in demonstrations, we can 


show them that up-to-date appliances ~ 


are worth more to them than their 
idle money. 

The dealer complains that these 
potential customers are not coming 
into the store. Perhaps he never has 
rung doorbells and discovered that in 
normal times, in this business, they 
never do. 

This hand-picked way of calling on 
prospects is excellent for training 
salespeople who never have canvassed, 
but it does not get at the heart of 
things. Cold turkey, all the doorbells 
on both sides of every street, is most 
productive. 

Our present plan is to enlist our 
own retailers in a given city to stage 
their own “Troner Week.” A contest 
is held, with an Ironrite awarded for 
the best 25 words or less telling why 
ironing by machine is easier and better 
than hand-ironing. This contest can 
be arranged in various ways. Its chief 
purpose, however, is to give salesmen 
something to talk about instead of 
opening with a straight sales canvass. 

We accompany salespeople until 
they get the hang of gaining attention. 
We supply a_ half-dozen prepared 
topics to start conversation: Has the 
lady of the house heard about the con- 
test? Is she competing? Would she 
like to do so, and have a copy of the 
rules? 

America is contest-minded. Instead 
of talking about appliances and trying 
to sell, the salesman offers a chance to 
win a valuable prize. To qualify for 
winning, what is more logical than 
having a home demonstration of the 
appliance about which she is to write 
an opinion ? 

Once the ice has been broken, retail 
salespeople find the water not so cold, 


even pleasant. Selling involves circu- 
lating among people, finding out what 
they think, learning their objections 
to your merchandise, making acquain- 
tances that indirectly lead to sales, 
building up the customer friendships 
that produce business for future years, 

Personally, I always have found 
the straight canvass of every street 
the most productive. There is the 
temptation to pick the streets with the 
nicest homes, to canvass by incomes, 
and leave out poorer neighborhoods, 

Recent survey figures in a western 
city show that while the largest per- 
centage of appliance sales are made 
among people with $2,000 to $3,000 
incomes, the families with less than 
$2,000 a year purchase half as many 
appliances. 

Cold turkey pre-war took me into 
many lower income neighborhoods 
where I always found customers. 

Among these folks, the great 
American game, keeping up with the 
Joneses, is perhaps played harder 
than by people in higher income 
brackets. I also learned the value of 
demonstrations. Today when a dealer 
orders an appliance we pay him sev- 
eral dollars for demonstration costs. 

The appliance trade has successively 
won popular acceptance for the 
vacuum cleaner, washer, home refrig- 
erator. These were all educational 
selling jobs. Today it has more educa- 
tional items than ever before: the 
ironer, dishwasher, home freezer, two- 
temperature refrigerator, new cooking 
and heating appliances, garbage dis- 
posal, air conditioning—and now 
the related item of television. 

Educational selling always has been 
accomplished by going out and finding 
potential customers. It will be again. 


Data Book for Retail 
Carpet Salesmen .. . 


Published by James Lees and Sons 
Co., "Rug Man's Notes” is a 4!/2" x 
6!/," loose-leaf binder containing 
selling points of each fabric and list- 
ing the pattern description of each 
grade in the Lees line. There is in- 
formation on how to handle com- 
plaints, and two yardage tables assist 
the salesman in calculating the area 
and price of all types of installations. 
A reference table offers suggestions 
on room ensembles and "what goes 
with what." A color chart shows com- 
binations possible with each of the 
major carpet colors. 

As an aid to advertising and pro- 
motion managers in planning promo- 
tions, a complete advertising sched- 
ule is included. 

All information will be revised 
every six months to keep the book 
up-to-date. 
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Title Trouble 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have been struck several times, in 
reading your excellent magazine over the 
past few years, concerning the confusion 
in terms for the various levels of man- 
agement. No two companies appear to 
think alike in applying designations to the 
managers at these levels. One man’s su- 
pervisor is frequently another man’s dis- 
trict sales manager. Does the branch 
manager report to the district manager, 
or vice versa? 


As an aid to your readers, I would like 
to suggest the use of a sales organiza- 
tion chart for each specific concern to 
accompany any article in which such 
terms are used. In this way, the reader 
will be able to translate at a glance the 
names of the several management levels 
used in the article into the parallels of 
such terms as used by his own organiza- 
tion. 


I will admit that this can generally be 
worked out as one reads on in the ar- 
ticle, but usually by the time the reader 
has made his mental translation, he has 
to start the article over again in the light 
of his changed concept of what the ar- 
ticle is talking about. 


FRANK DOAK 

General Sales Dept. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Reader Doak is undeniably right about 
confusion in terminology. The major 
argument against routine use of organi- 
zation charts is the expensive space in- 
vestment that would be required. SM’s 
editors do, however, recognize the oppor- 
tunity for confusion, try to make termin- 
ology clear by explanation of function 
in the article itself. Maybe we’re not do- 
ing the job well enough. Subject has been 
added to the agenda for the next staff 
meeting. —The Editors.) 


Bruised Speaker 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Thank you for publishing the excellent 
article on page 45 in the July 15 issue 
[“Gentlemen: We Regret . . . etc.”]. The 
man who wrote the article really knew 
his stuff! I wish that more program 
chairmen would read his article. 


; - Most chairmen who introduce me 
invariably tell the club members about the 
good speaker they are going to have next 
week. While the chairman is lauding 
the next speaker, I sit in my chair and feel 
smaller and smaller. The longer he talks 
about the next man, the more I feel that 


he ought to be speaking that day rather 
than myself! 


H. W. HEPNER 
Department of Psychology 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
SEPTEMBER 


i, 1949 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your story on page 45 of the current 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT magazine is 
a gem. 


As a long-time sufferer from the indig- 
nities and inconsiderations of M. C.’s at 
speaking engagements, may I offer my 
heartfelt thanks for this diatribe? It is 
unfortunate that there is no way to in- 
clude this article in compulsory reading 
material for program chairmen. 


D. S. RUSSELL 
The Pure Oil Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


(SM’s July article in which an anony- 
mous author took program chairmen down 
in the pea patch and gave them a piece 
of his mind drew the kind of applause 
that usually accompanies a Dodger home 
run at Ebbets Field. The same thread 
of wonder ran through each: How do so 
many inept persons get in the driver’s 
seat at meetings?—The Editors.) 


“Death of Many 


Mr. James S. Arnold 
% Sales Management 


Your article, “Death of Many Sales- 
men” in the current issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT is probably the best article on 
the subject I have been privileged to read. 
It is my intention to pass it along to 
each member of our organization as well 
as our field supervisors and to establish 
some fixed policy for combatting the high 
rate of turnover in new men. 


It has always been my contention that 
it is relatively easy to employ new men. 
The difficult part of holding together a 
sales organization is keeping the men we 
are able to hire... . 


H. E. STever, 

Ass’t Director of Sales 
United Laboratories, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just finished reading Mr. James 
S. Arnold’s excellent article “Death of 
Many Salesmen,” in the July 15 issue of 
your magazine. I thought at first of ex- 
cerpting key paragraphs to quote to our 
managerial personnel, but on re-reading 
found the article too tightly written for 
excerpting to be practicable. 


Do you have reprints ...? If so, I 
should like up to 50 copies. If not, may 
I have your permission to reprint the en- 
tire article for the benefit of our man- 
agers of sales and other personnel? 


L. G. DEPNER 

Sales Personnel Manager 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Arnold’s article touched a live 
First run of reprints went out of 
Readers’ Service within 10 days after 
publication. Second run is now avail- 


able.—The Editors.) 
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Creamery Products Manu- 


OUR READERS ARE 


UYING 


read every month by the 


facturers. Producers of but- ge = cases 


ter, cheese, dry, condensed 
and evaporated milks. 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 
lated areas and have sub- 


SERVING THE CELAMERY PRODUCTS reewsrertt 


stantial purchasing power. 
ee se ee@eeee#ee##eee##e##e#*s# # #¢ @ @ 
read every month by ICE 
ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
located in all cities and towns, 
REVI EW and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com- 
pany-owned or controlled 
stores. 
e*eeee*ee#ee#e#ee#ee#ee#e#8e#8e#e#eee##e##e#e## 
read every month by Milk Deal- 
ers — producers of bottled prod- Day LK 
ucts, cottage cheese and other 
dairy products, and are pack- DEALER 
agers and distributors of butter 
and eggs. 
eeeeee#ee#ee#e#e#ee#e#e##*#e#e#e#ee#ee#sese @ 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
creamery products manufac- 
turer and ice cream manu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
farge red book as a BUY 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 


TORY. It is the annual, 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
ENCE book. 


Es OLSEN PUBLICATIONS : 


1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


You get 
selling power 
from this 
chain reaction 


From teachers to their 
26,000,000 pupils . . . to 

parents .. . to the community, 
what teacher says 

and does influences 

thinking and buying 

everywhere in America. 


Ask for new booklet on_ this 
great influence market and 
how to reach it. Write to 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager. 


44 MAGAZINES 786,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


STATE ‘TEACHERS 


MAGAZINES 


307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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Sales Upped 17.3%... 


tor Ross D. Harrison, Billings, 
Mont., salesman for the Snap-on- 
Tools Corp., after eight weeks of sell- 
ing trom this new type of store-on- 
wheels. Customers can now see, select, 
take delivery, and pay spot cash for 
any tools they want. 

It’s built inside a new Dodge 
Route-Van and stocks 3,300 automo- 
tive and aviation service tools. Ten 
display drawers, each 38 inches wide, 
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can be pulled out from inside the unit 
or from the opened rear door. Several 
narrower but deeper drawers are built 
over the wheel housings. Racks are 
built on the interior walls to display 
punches, chisels, screw drivers, ham- 
mers, wrenches, and other tools. A 
large shelf over the engine to the right 
of the instrument panel is used for 
additional displays. 

In addition to increasing sales, Mr. 


Dodge-Route-Van (left) travels from 25 
to 150 miles daily for the Snap-on-Tools 
Corp. Interior views (below) show many of 
the 3,300 tools carried. 76 inches of head. 
room provides ample space for salesman 
to show merchandise and for customers to 
enter. Purchases are made from display. 


Ross says that the Dodge Route-Van 
saves selling time and conserves en- 
ergy. The low steps are less tiring. He 
merely pulls out drawers to show 
various items. He doesn’t have to 
carry displays in and out 20) times 
daily as he formerly did. Cold 
weather will not hamper sales because 
the unit is kept warm by an efficient 
heater. The $5,000 cargo is safe trom 
theft as all three doors may be locked. 
Loaded, the Route-Van weighs less 
than 2,000 pounds, making it easy to 
pick up speed on the daily route which 
ranges from 25 to 150 miles. 
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Company 

American Locomotive Co. 

American News Co. 

American Seating Co. 

American Steel Foundries 

American Tobacco Co. 

Babcock and Wilcox Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Budd Co. 

Burgess Battery Co. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Continental Steel Corp. 

Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. 

Chrysler Corporation 

Columbia Broadcasting System 

Colt's Manufacturing Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Formica Company 

General Precision Equipment Corp. 

Gamewell Company 

Hearst Consolidated Publications 

Hires (Charles E.) Co. 

R. Hoe and Co. 

Lone Star Cement Corp. 

Maytag Co. 

Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. 

Mohawk Carpet Co. 

National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 

Neptune Meter Co. 

Olympic Radio and Television, Inc. 

Outboard Marine and Mfg. Co. 

Park and Tilford, Inc. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Raytheon Manufacturing 

Scott Paper Co. 

Shellmar Products Corporation 

Simplicity Pattern Co. 

Thompson Products, Inc. 

Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc. 

United-Carr Fastener Co. 

U. S. Pipe and Foundry Corp. 

Van Raalte Co. 

Webster Tobacco Co. 

White (S.S.) Dental 
Manufacturing Co. 


1949 Sales 
$79,646,906 
43,441,021 
12,448,176 
63,214,305 
218,996,000 
84,953,644 
68,023,019 
35,518,828 
137,749,081 
2,376,543 
36,582,549 
14,423,199 
6,905,872 
950,927,855 
52,885,319 
3,287,519 
168,667,737 
52,122,930 
200,370,952 
18,486,856 
106,949,904 
3,258,406 
7,505,491 
13,234,176 
89,435,900 
5,833,537 
13,836,000 
16,491,343 
13,537,846 


27,667,435 
30,701,892 
30,885,611 
7,224,089 
3,400,128 
9,452,440 
24,707,648 
32,103,197 
56,360,460 
41,540,743 
13,496,701 
5,768,990 
53,088,060 


51,124,308 
11,369,275 
23,590,236 
12,189,106 

2,009,341 


9,833,304 


A SALUTE TO GOOD SELLING 


1948 Sales 
$71,751,945 
42,001,724 
9,510,611 
56,763,295 
200,983,000 
70,919,433 
61,711,159 
29,935,929 
108,986,714 
2,262,150 
35,773,851 
14,307,262 
6,353,942 
662,812,815 
48,816,986 
2,878,299 
153,395,529 
42,796,767 
170,696,037 
9,827,192 
94,890,623 
3,141,494 
6,721,103 
11,909,825 
85,185,600 
5,054,748 
12,379,000 
14,481,514 
11,839,555 


26,885,415 
30,534,041 
22,907,331 
6,943,028 
1,722,053 
9,418,976 
24,638,605 
31,110,952 
53,755,568 
35,352,937 
13,111,521 
5,623,791 
48,880,751 


45,842,778 
10,103,636 
21,544,268 
11,832,589 

1,919,287 


9,528,505 


It wasn't a record-breaking first half or second 
quarter for many corporations, but some sales 
organizations succeeded in boosting their dollar 
totals over the corresponding 1948 period. 


SM congratulates the sales and advertising of- 
ficers and the field men of the following companies 
whose corporate reports released in early August 
show sales increases for the first half or the second 


Period 
Covered 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
20 weeks 
6 months 
6 months 
12 months 
24 weeks 
12 months 
3 months 
3 months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
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months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


f 


\) 
BAYONNE CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


You don't have to worry about filling-in 
from the outside in Bayonne because THE 
BAYONNE TIMES gives complete cover- 
age. There is no competition and no other 
combination of papers can sell Bayonne. 
93% Home Delivered. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N.Y. e@ 228 .N. La Salle St.,Chicago 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


517-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


; WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
Dept I ¢ Westport, « Conn. 


WHEN SALES MEETINGS BECOME 
MORGUES OR MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 


It's high time to introduce new faces, new 
voices, and new ideas. Feature GUEST SPEAK- 
ERS selected for you by our SPEAKERS BUREAU 
and recommended because of their ability to 
stir and stimulate. Write today, indicating your 
meeting date and number of salesmen. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Substantial readership scores for 
several advertising and editorial de- 
partments of the Centralia (Ill.) Eve- 
ning Sentinel were recorded by the 
Advertising Research Foundation in 
its examination of the June 22, 1949, 
issue of this paper as Study 131 of 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading. 


FREDERICK N. LOWE, president 
N.N.P.A., has been named to the 
post of promotion manager for 


Norfolk 


Newspapers, Inc. 


Men’s scores for reading any classi- 
fied advertising and society news or 
pictures, and women’s scores for read- 
ing any classified advertising, editorial 
page items, society news or pictures, 
and sports news or pictures were 


ck iia cali ae ee ne 
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Agency Nay 


among the 10 highest ever recorded 
for those departments. 

In addition, men’s scores were 
above average for reading any edi- 
torial page item, sports news or pic- 
tures, display advertising, national, 
local, and department store adver- 


tising. 
One national advertisement—a 
138-line Mentholatum insertion— 


ranked among the 10 highest in the 
Medical classification for all studies 
to date, based not only on its per cent 
score but also on its Size-Equalizing 
Index which takes into consideration 
the size of an advertisement as well as 
its per cent score. Using a minimum 


of copy, the display was made up of. 


three drawings of a girl seeking relief 
from sunburn. 

Three local advertisements attained 
sufficiently high Index ratings to 
place among the top 10 in their respec- 
tive categories for all studies so far. 
One of these ranked as the third high- 
est advertisement Index-wise, regard- 
less of classification, for all studies to 
date. An 85-line advertisement for 
The Smart Shop, it was written in the 
form of a “chatter column” and ap- 
peared on a society and women’s news 
page. 

—_ 

J. J. Cahill has been advanced to 
the presidency of W. F. Coleman, 
Pacific Coast publishers’ representa- 


OUTDOOR THEATER in Fort Wayne, Ind., made possible through a gift of 
$100,000 by the News Publishing Co., has been dedicated to the memory of the 
late Oscar G. Foellinger, publisher of The News-Sentinel. Helene R. Foellinger, 
publisher of the newspaper and president of the company, made the presentation. 


“Indian Summer 


This is the season the sun smiles on. 
Come and relax. Visit historic landmarks, 
antique shops, lighthouses, art colonies. 
Wander among the picturesque sand 
dunes. Play golf, ride, fish or sail to 
your heart's content in this 
ideal holiday-land. 


SAND DUNES sold in September via news- 
paper coverage of most promising regions, 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., reports. 


tives. Relinquishing the presidency, 
Mr. Coleman will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity and as a director of 
the corporation. Mr. Cahill will con- 
tinue to head the San Francisco office. 


MAGAZINES 


A Christmas Gift Catalog, display- 
ing in editorial form merchandise ad- 
vertised in the “Talking Shop” pages 
of Esquire during the five month 
period from November 1949 to 
March 1950 will be published by the 
magazine and distributed at Christ- 
mas time. Titled “The Pick Of St. 
Nick,” the catalog will be mailed to 
the estimated 15,000 readers who, if 
past records maintain, will ask 
Esquire’s guidance in Christmas 
giving. 

Advertisers’ mentions will include 
a photograph of the item, descriptive 
copy and resource names, addresses 
and prices. Each mention will be 
billed at a rate of $25.00 and only 
Esquire classified advertisers who have 
an established mail order department 
will be accepted. 

e 

The Parents’ Institute, Inc., an- 
nounces that the name of its maga- 
zine, Calling All Girls, will be 
changed to Senior Prom, effective 
with its October issue. 

In discussing future plans for 
Senior Prom, George J. Hecht, pub- 
lisher, stated that the magazine will be 
allowed to grow up editorially with 
its present readership, and will be 
made to appeal to an older age level. 
Senior Prom will be printed entirely 
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SAN FRANCISCO HAS FOUR 
GOOD DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


BUT Display Advertisers prefer The San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 
For the past ten years The Call-Bulletin has topped the 
four San Francisco dailies in total display linage. 


Says Dorothy Frank: “The Call-Bulletin’s ; 
concentrated coverage of The San Francisco 
market makes it a ‘natural’ for us.” Mrs. 
Frank is Advertising Manager of I. Magnin 
& Co., San Francisco’s largest user of daily 
newspaper space in the “quality” specialty 
shop field. 


OTHERS who prefer The Call-Bulletin: 
GENERAL ADVERTISERS | 


The Call-Bulletin is first among the dailies in General linage. 


RETAIL ADVERTISERS 


Top San Francisco daily in Retail linage is The Call-Bulletin. 


SAN FRANCISCANS 


The Call-Bulletin leads all the dailies in city circulation. 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


Naturally! They're our national Reps. Call ’em for more data. 


Eee 


- ——— 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1949 


FIRST: The Tacoma-Seattle retail trad- 
ing zones—the“ Puget Sound Circle” 
—account for 55% of Washington 
State's total business volume. You 
must have fu// impact in this market 
—and you get that impact only when 
Tacoma, too, is effectively covered. 


SECOND: Effective Tacoma cover- 


age can’t be had with outside news- 
papers. Facts prove: in Tacoma, the 
News-Tribune alone can do the job. 


Write for latest circulation 
and coverage figures — 


or see 


SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 


a * 


. 
News Tribune 
Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 


a ee 
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by letterpress beginning with Novem- 
ber, and the revamped magazine will 
have more pages per issue than in the 
past. 

The circulation guarantee of Senior 
Prom is 800,000 and its estimated 
readership is more than 3,000,000. No 
increase in advertising rate is contem- 
plated. 


An increase of 300,000 in the guar- 
anteed circulation of Coronet has been 
announced. Effective January 1, 
1950, the increase brings the maga- 
zine’s guarantee to 2,300,000. Rate 
per page per thousand remains at 
$1.75. Coronet’s delivered circulation 
for the first six months of 1949 is in 
excess of 2,600,000, according to a 
publisher’s statement submitted to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. This 
is the highest circulation level in the 
magazine’s history. 


New low rates and a new policy 
with regard to the size and placement 
of advertising in the Scandinavian 
Editions in 1950 have been announced 
by the International Editions of The 
Reader's Digest as part of a program 
to offer export advertisers increased 
value and flexibility under present 
trade conditions. 

Per thousand rates for the Danish 
Edition have been reduced from $3.00 
in 1949 to $1.79 for 1950; Swedish 
rates from $2.73 to $2.32; Finnish, 
from 3.25 to $2.85; Norwegian, from 
$3.25 to $2.17. 

Advertising guarantees have been 
increased from a total circulation for 
the four editions for 550,000 in 1949 
to a total of 685,000 in 1950. Guar- 
anteed circulations of the individual 


DR. DANIEL STARCH, head of Daniel 
Starch & Staff, demonstrates new service 
for measuring impact of TV commercials. 


AWARDS for super market selling through 
advertising made by McCall's at mid-year 
meeting of the Super Market Institute. 


editions will be: Swedish, 220,000; 
Danish, 215,000; Norwegian, 150,- 
000; Finnish, 100,000. 


It is further announced that fre- 
quency discounts have been increased 
and that half pages will be available 
for the first time. 


The Parents’ Institute, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Your New Baby Magazine, 
announce that the October issue closed 
with 100% more advertising lineage 
than the corresponding issues last year. 
This issue will also carry the largest 
volume of advertising in the maga- 
zine’s history. All four issues of the 
quarterly will total 61% more adver- 
tising lineage in 1949 than the four 
issues of 1948. 

Your New Baby, distributed by the 
infants’ and maternity departments of 
more than 348 retail stores and by 18 
diaper services, on an exclusive basis 
in each city, will guarantee a circula- 
tion of 360,000 per quarter in 1950. 


Dell Men’s Group reports a 5.3% 
lineage gain in total advertising line- 
age for the first seven months of 1949 
over the same period in 1948. Na- 
tional advertising has been principally 
responsible for the increase, showing 
a 28.7% increase in revenue. 


Robert E. Chafee & Associates have 
been appointed Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives for Coronet, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


Beginning with the November issue 
a new feature, “Your Ideal Shopping 
Guide,” will be run monthly in Per- 
sonal Romances and in /ntimate 
Romances, both published by Ideal 
Publishing Corp. The department 
will feature product news and direct- 
to-consumer advertising. 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Male college students spend an 
werage of $203 yearly on their ap- 
garel, fashion is the decisive sales fac- 
tor in 58% of all cases and brand 
games strongly influence purchases, 
garticularly in the furnishings classifi- 
cation. hese and other factors are 
revealed in a nationwide college ap- 
parel study conducted for Apparel 
Arts by the National Youth Panel of 
Campus Advertising Agency. 

According to J. Wilfred Gagen, 
director of the agency, the survey is 
based upon personal, on-campus, stu- 
dent-to-student interviews at 25 col- 
leges in 20 states representing a broad 
geographic and economic cross section. 
Respondents interviewed by student 
researchers numbered more than 
1,000. 

The survey was divided into two 
phases. The first was designed to 
determine the actual present content 
and condition of student wardrobe as 
to prices paid, where students buy, 
type of store patronized and brand 
consciousness. Phase two investigated 
the factors affecting student buying 
and budgets and shows how retailers 
and manufacturers can best service the 
college market. 

Independent retailers, it was 
learned, get the largest share of col- 
lege business. Department stores were 
strongest in evening wear and sports 
jackets departments, and 33% of all 
shoes were purchased in chain stores. 
Purchases of many long-wearing, 
more expensive items such as overcoats 
are made primarily at home. 


More than 50,000 listings of the 
products of 8,000 manufacturers of 
variety store merchandise have been 
published in the eighteenth annual 


\ 
ee, 


Chain Store Age Directory of Manu- 
facturers’ and Buyers’ Listing Guide. 
A brand names index will carry list- 
ings of more than 12,000 products, 
reflecting the continual growth of 
nationally advertised brands in variety 
stores. Many new lines and products 
listed this year are indicative of the 
constantly changing merchandising 
pattern in the variety store field. 


Apparel Arts will publish, in its 
January, 1950 issue, a third annual 
Directory of Brand Names in the 
men’s apparel field. The directory, a 
compendium of men’s wear brands, 
lists the company, its merchandise 
classification and its brands. Last 
vear’s directory showed an increase 
of 16.6% in the number of brands 
over the previous year. The new direc- 
tory will list international as well as 
American brands. 


Anton J. Mangold, for the past 
three years manager of advertising 
service for Science Illustrated, has 
been appointed sales service manager 
in the Catalog Service Division of the 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


RADIO 


“Radio today reaches more people 
more often than ever before,” the 
American Broadcasting Co. has de- 
clared in a new brochure emphasizing 
the growth of standard radio in re- 
cent years. 

In a_ letter accompanying the 
brochure which has been sent to ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies, 
Fred Thrower, ABC vice-president 
in charge of sales, states in part “the 
astute advertiser will capitalize on the 
opportunities of radio in 1949 and 


ws 
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NEW TV program televised in a new, specially-built studio is being aired via 
NBC's Cleveland video station, WNBK; title: "Through the Kitchen Window.” 
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WHAT A 


(IT WAS NEVER LIKE 
THIS BEFORE) 


$4,567,999,000 
BANK DEPOSITS 12/31/48 
$ VAL. SAVINGS BONDS 12/31/48 


in the 
228 WOW 
COUNTIES (BMB) 


IN NEBRASKA, IOWA, SOUTH 
DAKOTA, MISSOURI, AND 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


THIS IS.... 


READY 


Muvey 
...READY TO BE SPENT 
NOW or in the FUTURE 
FOR WHATEVER YOU 
HAVE FOR SALE! 


WOW-LAND 


An Always Rich 
Farm Market... 


covereD ONLY py 


5000 WATTS + 590 KC 
JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR, REPRESENTATIVE 


AND BLAIR-TV, INC 
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1950 for they are the most favorable 
in the history of advertising.” 

The ABC brochure says ‘“‘the value 
of network television today is that of 
a medium which can logically be used 
to supplement network radio in large 
city zone markets.” 

Television, today, with its concen- 
tration of receivers and stations in 
major markets, is made to order for 
the advertiser who wants to counter- 
act under-spending in major markets 
and allocate his advertising budget 
by markets so that his advertising- 
sales ratio in each market is about the 
same, the booklet states. 


MILTON GOODMAN, elected 
president of Lawrence C. Gum- 
binner Advertising Agency, Inc. 


HOLE-IN-ONE PROOF 
of a Responsive Major Market 


WORCESTER 


Golf enthusiasts flock to 
the driving range when the 
Telegram-Gazette stages 
Worcester’s Annual 
Hole-in-One Contest. In five 
years they have taken 45,000 
shots at the cup. Translate 
this response into the 
opportunities open to you to 
drive home YOUR advertising 
message in the Telegram-Gazette. 
The 128,000 families of the 
compact, self-contained and 
lucrative Central New England 
Market are served daily with this 
newspaper's daily circulation in 
excess of 140,000 — Sunday 
over 100,000. 


Hh: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Pubiisher 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


The brochure further says that “in 
1951 there will be more exclusive 
radio homes (without television) than 
there were total radio homes in 1946,” 
The network breaks down the pro. 
jected growth of radio and television 
in this manner: in 1950 there will be 
40,250,000 radio homes, 2,750,000 
radio and television homes and 37- 
500,000 exclusive radio homes; in 
1951 there will be 40,960,000 radio 
homes, 6,000,000  radio-television 
homes and 34,960,000 exclusive radio 
homes. 

According to ABC, the joint radio- 
television advantages boil down to 
these facts: “Network radio is the 
most efficient medium to serve as the 
basis or backbone of a national cam- 
paign. Television is the best supple- 
mentary medium to increase spending 
in major markets so that advertising 
expenditures can be aligned with mar- 
ket value to realize maximum sales 
per advertising dollar.” 


Stimulating FM _ listenership in 
First National Stores and FM homes 
in southern New England, 75 Zenith 
“Major” FM table radios were given 
away in a participating FM promo- 
tion contest conducted from August 
11 to August 31 by Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, local First National 
super markets and Storecast Corpora- 


NEW MEDIUM: Designed and patented by 
Meter-Ad Corporation of America, Roches 
ter, N. Y., this ad device is expected to 
obtain additional revenue for municipalities. 
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ROLAND GILLETT, television su- 
pervisor of Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., has been made a vice-pres. 


tion of America, New York City. 

Promoting FM _ broadcasts from 
Storecast Magic Mountain, Meriden, 
Conn., via WMMW-FM, contest- 
ants were asked to write statements 
in 50 words or less on “I like FM pro- 
grams from Storecast Magic Moun- 
tain—W M MW-FM—29%5.7 on the 
FM dial because .. .” 

Newspaper advertisements, an- 
nouncements on WMMW-AM and 
FM and point-of-sale promotion in 
Zenith dealer stores and displays in 
First National Stores promoted the 
contest. Entry blanks were available 
at local Zenith dealer stores. 


Sales development activities of the | 


Broadcast Advertising Bureau, as they 
apply particularly to stations in small 
markets, will be guided by Simon 
Goldman, WJTN and WITN-FM, 
Jamestown, N. Y., A. E. Spokes, 
WJOY, Burlington, Vt., and Hugh 
M. P. Higgins, WMOA, Marietta, 
O. The three constitute the Small 


Market Stations Subcommittee of Na- | 


tional Association of Broadcasters’ 
Sales Managers Executive Commit- 
tee. Mr. Goldman is chairman... 
James L. Stirton has been appointed 
sales manager for the Central Divi- 
sion of the American Broadcasting 
Co., effective September 1. He will 
also continue as general manager for 
ABC in Chicago .. . R. B. Hanna, 
Jr., is named stations manager of the 
General Electric Co. stations WGY, 
WGFM and WRGB, Schenectady, 
N. Y. He succeeds G. Emerson 
Markham, who has resigned to be- 


come television director for the Na- | 


tional Association of Broadcasters. 


Bringing the total of its member | 
Stations to 196, the Broadcast Pro- | 


gram Syndicate, cooperative tran- 
scribed program group, has added, 
since May 1, 57 more stations from 
32 different states and five Canadian 
Provinces. 

e 
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The American Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., and subsidiaries report a seven 
per cent increase in sales for the six 
months ending June 30, 1949—$20,- 
656,956 compared to $19,324,553 for 
the same period in 1948. The esti- 
mated loss for the six months ended 
June 30, 1949 was $46,141, as against 
an estimated net income (after Fed- 
eral income taxes) of $846,475 for 
the same period of the previous year. 
The decrease in net earnings is due to 
the substantial costs of television de- 
velopment. 


ABBOTT KIMBALL, president of 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., has 
been elected to the board of the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 


ere’s a Giveaway 
hat Gets Results! 


A COMPACT, CONVENIENT 


TAPE MEASURE 


You reach the right people — and 
they remember your name—when 
you give them this popular, practical, 
strikingly-colored Tape Measure. 
Full, accurate, 48” plastic-coated, 
cloth- type line. Sturdily built, with 
spring stop that holds line in place 
until released. And both sides ‘sell! 
You get maximum readership at 
minimum cost! Write for details. 


).B. CARROLL COMPANY 


CARROLL & ALBANY AVES. e CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialties for the Advertiser for Over 50 Years 


a 
wv Journ 

lwiktentty 

iw the Nation 


IN EFFECTIVE BUYING 
POWER* PER FAMILY 


That's Davenport, lowa... 
‘America's Most Amazing 
Community." The Daven- 
port Newspapers . . . and 
only the Davenport News- 
papers — saturate this 
wealthy market. 


The 
VDawemnory 
Newspaper 


DAVENPORT 


IOWA 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home-Delivered Circulation on 
both the lowa and Illinois Sides 
of the Important Quad-City 
Market. 


THE DAILY TIMES 


| THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


Represented Nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


1949, Sales Munagement of Buyin 


"Cupr 7 
further reproduction not licensed. 
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Retail Sales Forecast for September 1949 


A retail sales volume of $10.8 bil- 
lion is forecast for September of this 
year, representing a decline of about 
2% from the level of September 1948. 
This is not a really significant decline 
in the light of an almost equivalent 
decline in the retail price level over 
the corresponding period. In fact 
current retail sales seem to be far 
above the levels associated with the 
rather cautious inventory policy fol- 
lowed by most retailers in recent 
months with respect to new orders. 
In some lines, such as apparels and 
textiles, it is felt that commitments 
have fallen so low that retailers may 
not be able to get enough spot mer- 
chandise to meet potential sales. ‘There 
are indications in fact that the turning 
point has been reached in these lines, 
with orders and output beginning to 
pick up after a full year of decline. 

The effects of this decline in textiles 
and apparel are easily noted in our 
“High Spot” listing for New England 
communities particularly. It is inter- 
esting to note that in a recent White 
House survey of eleven so-called “de- 
pressed” areas, the textile centers of 
Providence, Worcester and New Bed- 
ford were singled out for special at- 
tention. Other cities included in the 
survey were Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; Waterbury, Conn. ; 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Muske- 
gon, Mich., and Utica-Rome, N. Y. 
All of these communities, with exces- 
sive unemployment rates and falling 
sales trends, have in recent months 
been reporting “city-national” indexes 
of 95 and below, indicating a lag be- 
hind the nation of more than 5% in 
retail trade activity. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above the 
average (for this September compared 
with September 1948) are: Baton 
Rouge, La., 114.3; Butte, Montana, 
110.9; Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 109.2; 
Reno, Nevada, 108.2; Albuquerque, 
N. M., 108.1; Beaumont, Texas, 
106.7; Racine, Wisconsin, 106.7; 
Casper, Wyoming, 106.6; New Or- 
leans, La., 106.5; Flint, Michigan, 
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105.9; Austin, Texas, 105.0; Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, 105.0. 

See ‘Significant Trends” this issue, 
for analysis of current employment 
figures by regions. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 
Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1949 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1949 
over 1948,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1949 over 1948,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 


projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical moye- 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising ‘and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


¥%& Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month in 
1948 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September. 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l . 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs vs. September 


1939 1948 1948 1949 


United States 
300.6 97.8 100.0 108.20 


Alabama 
Birmingham ... 426.3 96.4 98.6 36.58 
Gadsden ...... 458.9 96.2 98.4 4.91 
Mobile ....... 484.8 90.0 92.0 12.80 
Montgomery ... 392.5 94.2 96.3 10.40 
Arizona 
Phoenix ...... 479.3 94.9 97.0 19.65 
NE kx aces 426.2 93.9 96.0 8.61 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 401.5 96.3 98.5 5.42 


Little Rock ... 505.4 97.1 99.3 17.74 


(Continued on page 114) 
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‘omotion Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— 
sghiocs and get away with it. 

718- 
wad 49 The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
ryt successfully defied both sound engineering prac- 
rmining tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 

But for most of us, most of the time, the rules 

hold. 

pr pee That is particularly true when it comes to sav- 

ng ext mg money. 

ort The first rule of successful saving is regularity 
... Salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 

Once in a blue moon, of course, you’ll come 
dhe across someone who can break that rule and get 
onth in away with it. But the fact is that most of us 
national cannot. 

For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 

ulate a decent-size nest egg for the future and for 
m emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. 
In all history there’s never been an easier, 
s surer, more profitable way to save regularly than 
(Million) the U. S. Savings Bond way. 
a Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
; can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month 
g Plan through our local bank. 
108.20 | : ; 
‘ Use whichever is best for you. But—use one 
1 of them! 
36.58 | 


on | AUTOMATIC SAVING 
we IS SURE SAVING— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


19.65 | 
8.61 | 

, \ Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
5.42 § Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
17.74 
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GET RESULTS 


LEVELLING? 


From top management to in- 
dustrial laborer, Lynn offers a 
rich market of diversified occu- 
pations, all at higher scale in- 
comes. .Whatever level you 
seek, it's waiting—and ready 
to buy—in Lynn. It's reading 
the LYNN ITEM, oldest news- 
paper with largest circulation 
and greatest advertising vol- 
ume! 


» LYNN 


with the 


Deprecented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
CHICAGO e+ NE ORK -« 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ITEM 


Only A.B.C, newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


READER 
AVAILABILITY 


—— — we call it! 


89% of the readers of the St. 
Petersburg TIMES, repre- 
senting 93.8% of this mar- 
ket’s potential buying power, 
live not more than 20 minutes 
removed from any outlet of 
the national advertiser. 


Here is SPEED, ACTION, 
NO WASTED TIME OR 
DISTANCE between BUY- 
ING IMPULSE and POINT 
OF SALE. 


That’s why we call it READ- 
ER AVAILABILITY —and 
Reader Availability MAKES 
SALES in St. Petersburg, 
America’s NEWEST 100,000 
MARKET! 


ST. PETERSBURG—FLORIDA 
TIMES 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co., Inc, 


New York Detroit Atlanta Chicago 
V. J, Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fila. 


Daily Sunday 


HIGH 
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California 


% Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Fresno 


Los Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 
% Riverside 
% Sacramento 


San Bernardino. 
San Diego .... 
San Francisco. . 


San Jose 


Stockton 


Colorado 


% Colorado Springs 


Denver 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 
vee See 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
% Wilmington 


eeeee 


eeeeeee 


Long Beach ... 


Santa Barbara . 


eeeeeee 


eee 


City 
Index 
1949 


vs. 
1939 


413.9 
326.4 
361.5 


239.1 


coe 237.0 


319.7 


- 262.5 


«++ 242.9 


City 

Index 

1949 
vs. 


1948 


97.8 


District of Columbia 


%*% Washington 


Florida 


Jacksonville 
%& Miami 

Orlando 

Pensacola 


Tampa 


Georgia 


* Atlanta 
% Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon 
Savannah 


eeeeee 
eeeee 
eee 


%*% St. Petersburg . 


eeeee 
eeeee 

eee 
eeeeee 


- 238.8 


98.8 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


104.5 
96.4 
94.7 
94.3 
94.8 
94.8 
93.8 

101.3 

100.7 
97.6 
92.1 
95.7 
93.8 
94.5 
92.1 


109.0 


101.0 


$ 
(Million ) 
September 
1949 


7.45 
49.78 
7.05 


15.89 
22.24 
17.73 
7.45 
9.79 


13.53 


82.40 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 385.1 87.8 89.8 26.42 
Idaho 
SY -écecnn in 329.6 101.9 104.2 6.23 
Illinois 
Bloomington 281.2 93.9 96.0 4.78 
% Champaign- 
Urbana 312.7 99.8 102.0 6.66 
errr 267.6 94.5 96.6 347.26 
Danville ...... 308.7 92.7 948 4.97 
Decatur ...... 268.7 92.55 94.6 7.39 
East St. Louis . 311.9 96.5 98.7 7.08 
Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline .. 309.3 97.2 99.4 9.93 
ae 274.3 91.7 93.8 14.35 
Rockford ..... 309.3 91.9 94.0 11.63 
Springfield 280.6 94.4 96.5 9.85 
Indiana 

Evansville ..... 339.5 96.6 98.8 13.14 

Fort Wayne ... 294.1 91.0 93.0 14.15 
CG -dntcbeoe 355.2 99.5 101.7 13.18 

Indianapolis ... 318.9 95.3 97.4 51.53 
x Muncie ...... 319.9 98.3 100.5 6.43 

South Bend ... 329.9 96.3 98.5 13.56 
% Terre Haute 290.3 100.4 102.7 8.39 
lowa 

Cedar Rapids .. 3165 90.5 92.5 8.99 

Davenport 295.6 918 93.9 8.69 

Des Moines - 312.7 894 91.4 22.05 

Sioux City .... 301.4 91.3 93.4 10.16 

Waterloo ..... 351.4 245 96.6 8.54 
Kansas 

Hutchinson ... 366.9 97.6 99.8 5.10 
%& Kansas City .. 472.4 100.5 102.8 14.22 
PTE occesce 457.9 100.2 102.5 12.41 

Wichita ...... 478.2 96.1 98.3 21.81 
Kentucky 

Lexington - 3616 968 99.0 10.27 

Louisville ..... 340.8 96.8 99.0 38.24 
Louisiana 
%& Baton Rouge .. 566.3 111.8 114.3 13.48 
xe New Orleans ...387.1 104.2 106.5 52.10 
%& Shreveport .... 367.7 101.7 104.0 14,82 
Maine 

a eer 251.1 $2.6 94.7 ‘= 

Lewiston-Auburn 244.0 90.4 92.4 5.32 

Portland ..... 257.5 &8.6 90.6 10.12 
Maryland 

Baltimore . 287.7 95.6 97.7 93.66 

Cumberland ... 257.4 91.0 93.0 4.71 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1949) 
City 
City City Nat'l 


B® Sell the Families with 
a So Soe Se ey the Most to Spend 


t vs. Vs. vs. September 
tember 1939 1948 1948 1949 


1949 | 
Massachusetts 
Boston ....--- 208.8 92.9 95.0 87.79 
26.42 Fall River .... 234.6 86.7 88.7 8.14 
Holyoke ...... 269.1 918 93.9 5.06 
SS errr 286.8 90.7 92.7 7.60 sd ? F 7 be 
eer any 12 Whe - The families in North Jersey with the most to spend live in 
New Bedford .. . . 6 8. e e ° 
623 Springfield... 2589 91.0 930 1859 Passaic-Clifton—first among all major North Jersey markets 
Worcester .... 219.3 92.4 95.5 17.44 in average family income.* 
} ° e " . . e 
a3 | Michigan In North Jersey, the newspaper with the largest circulation 
| Battle Creek .. 343.1 95.0 97.1 7.17 . f ae . : _ 
ollie ..... nn is The Herald-News read in practically every Passaic 
347.26 | Detroit ....... 387.8 101.3 103.6 221.17 Clifton home every evening. 
497 | Flint ........ 352.6 103.6 105.9 21.69 
7.39 | Grand Rapids . 3663 99.2 101.4 25.35 ss . 
7.08 lackson ...... 338.8 96.4 98.6 8.13 In 1948, 75 out of the "100 leading national advertisers" 
% Kalamazoo .... 341.2 98.0 100.2 10.51 ° 
Po ee 361.4 96.0 982 14.42 used The Herald-News to sell the 129,600 people* who live, 
14.35 | Muskegon ..... 415.4 87.9 89.9 8.35 ° i ° 
1163 de Saginme ...... 258.4 100.0 102.3 7.96 work and buy in Passaic Clifton. 
9.85 
Minnesota 
Duluth Stadia 331.3 93.5 95.6 13.65 . + I LLD » E ‘I ‘@eoeeaoee#neeeeeeeeee? Passaic-Clifton N. if. 
1314 | ‘Minneapolis ... 296.1 95.6 97.8 68.35 THE HER N S , 
i rrr 297.0 95.6 97.7 42.68 
a sit 50,235 abc—3/31/49 The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
51.53 oe ee * Sales Management 
6.43 Mississippi 
13.56 Jackson ...... 446.8 97.3 995 10.01 
8.39 
Missouri 
% Kansas City ... 347.1 100.4 102.7 66.92 
8.99 St. Joseph .... 335.5 91.2 93.3 8.32 HOLYOKE TRANSCRIPT-TELEGRAM 
8.69 We GON ovcese 318.7 95.1 97.2 96.63 
22.05 Springfield .... 348.7 $4.1 96.2 7.95 . 
‘ss Advertising invites sales from 100,000 city 
: Montana zone population with actual high individual 
% Billings ...... 299.4 99.8 102.0 4.76 ° ° 
ee 299.5 108.5 110.9 6.44 family incomes. 
5.10 KGreat Falls ... 305.7 996 1018 5.32 ' , 
142 Holyoke is a Preferred High-Spot market! 
12.41 | 
ast | Nebraska Diversified industries with huge back-logs of 
ML oui anéia 322.6 944 96.5 10.81 id d +4 f 
fue ....... 3251 959 981 29.39 unfilled orders, provide good insurance for 
_ increasing sales to persistent advertisers. 
: Nevada 
38.24 
j re 288.3 105.8 108.2 5.65 COMPLETE COVERAGE 
| | . 
: . over 25,000 evening 
ew Hampshire . . cogs 
13.48 
52.10 Manchester ... 266.4 94.7 96.8 7.70 circulation at invitingly 
14.82 ° 


| modest rates. 
| 

New Jersey & 

Atlantic City .. 241.2 92.1 94.2 10.42 


oo | Sion me ae m2 ny | The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


1012 Jersey City- 
| Hoboken ... 218.8 97.7 99.9 ,: , ° ° 
Newark ...... 263.2 946 96.7 56.21 | Additional information from any 
a a a oe) Julius Mathews Special Agency Office 
93.66 J 322.5 101.1 103.4 18.06 | 
4.71 (Continued on page 116) 
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SALISBURY 
lands big 


VET 


HOSPITAL 


with 
North Carolina cities, 
awarded the 
1000-bed VET HOS- 
PITAL. Another FIRST for 
North Carolina's NO. | per 
capita sales market. Available 
only through the pages of THE 
SALISBURY POST. 


In competition several 
major 
Salisbury 


was 


coveted 


Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


y 


\ 


“THE-SALISBURY PosT- 
Salisbusy> North Carolina oN 


es 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


IN CHESTER, PA. 


(947 RETAIL SALES 
$76,881,000 


1948 RETAIL SALES 
$91,004,000 


1949—Better than 
AVERAGE 


VATIONAI 


YOU £27 SELL 
IN CHESTER, PA. 


WITHOUT DELAWARE COUNTY'S 
ONLY 
HOMETOWN DAILY 


Chester 


% 


according to 
Sales Management's 
“High Spot City Forecast” 


Cimes 
CHESTER pa 


National Representatives:Story, Brooks & Finley 
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HIGH 


SPOT CIES 


(Continued from page 115) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l . 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
New Mexico 
% Albuquerque - 556.0 105.7 108.1 11.12 
New York 
WA ccsces 239.8 98.8 101.0 15.56 
Binghamton 235.4 93.9 96.0 8.57 
ee saveka 236.3 93.1 95.2 50.67 
Po bagaen 245.2 94.3 96.4 5.64 
%& Hempstead 
Township 339.1 101.7 104.0 34.38 
Jamestown 212.8 90.3 . 92.3 3.83 
New York ..... 238.0 95.9 98.1 651.16 
% Niagara Falls .. 255.6 98.5 100.7 ye 
Rochester 229.1 93.9 96.0 33.36 
% Schenectady 256.8 97.8 100.0 9.86 
Syracuse ..... 228.7 92.7 948 20.77 
ree 188.0 100.0 102.3 5.49 
Be niadkeoauee 227.6 923.5 95.6 8.81 
North Carolina 
Asheville ..... 336.7 8.5 91.5 7.44 
Charlotte ..... 373.5 96.6 98.8 15.24 
Pe secnes 374.2 96.0 98.2 7.97 
Greensboro - 377.0 945 96.6 9.01 
ae 406.0 102.0 104.3 8.85 
Salisbury ..... 363.5 92.9 95.0 3.49 
Wilmington - 360.3 89.5 91.5 4.54 
Winston-Salem . 355.2 97.7 99.9 8.88 
North Dakota 
ree 333.1 96.2 98.4 5.83 
Ohio ° 
ee 328.2 976 99.8 30.49 
% Canton ...... 326.5 98.6 100.8 14.65 
Cincinnati 260.1 2.1 94.2 51.34 
% Cleveland ..... 309.2 99.6 101.8 111.33 
% Columbus ..... 318.0 100.5 102.8 43.37 
SE ccveses 284.9 7.8 89.8 25.98 
Mansfield ..... 271.2 G11 93.1 4.99 
Springfield 282.1 89.2 91.2 7.42 
WED. svccese 279.1 93.7 95.8 31.46 
% Warren ....... 314.0 97.8 100.0 5.84 
% Youngstown 289.3 97.8 100.0 19.79 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 
Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville 342.9 
Muskogee ..... 319.8 
Oklahoma City . 352.5 
te TUR ccscccece 336.1 
Oregon 
Eugene ...... 336.8 
Portland ..... 328.4 
WER cccoces 277.6 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown 268.5 
Co ee 269.3 
% Bethlehem .... 278.0 
Chester .ccces 339.1 
dee weuwes 287.4 
% Harrisburg 291.0 
% Johnstown 288.3 
% Lancaster ..... 269.9 
% Philadelphia 287.1 
% Pittsburgh 269.6 
re 268.7 
Scranton ..... 235.3 
Wilkes-Barre 260.6 
WE eeesncee 274.6 


Rhode Island 


coos 236.0 
- 230.3 


Providence 
Woonsocket 


South Carolina 


% Charleston « 37a3 
% Columbia ..... 349.3 

Greenville 427.2 
~ Spartanburg ... 414.5 


South Dakota 


% Aberdeen ..... 422.2 
Sioux Fails ... 401.0 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga ... 330.3 
Knoxville ..... 360.5 
Memphis ..... 330.7 
Nashville ..... 330.0 
Texas 
Amarillo ..... 375.2 
we Austin ....... 384.8 
% Beaumont - 397.8 
% Corpus Christi . 336.6 
BA cdecces 416.8 
% E! Paso ...... 374.3 
% Fort Worth - 423.7 
% Galveston ..... 353.8 


City 
Nat'l 
Index Index 
1949 1949 
Vs. vs. 
1948 1948 


City 


109.2 
98.8 
98.7 

101.1 


89.3 
91.5 
92.5 


91.3 
93.6 
100.7 


90.0 
88.1 


92.0 
90.1 


100.9 
99.8 
95.8 
97.3 


103.2 
102.0 
98.0 
99.5 


iC1.7 
93.1 


104.0 
95.2 


93.4 
95.1 
93.5 
97.2 


98.3 
105.5 
106.7 

99.3 101.5 

96.8 99.0 
100.2 102.5 

$8.4 100.6 

97.8 100.0 


96.1 
103.2 
104.4 


$ 
(Million) 
September 
1949 


2.40 
3.55 
27.71 
19.53 


26.87 
3.80 


9.27 
9.92 | 


9.57 
6.59 


3.42 


7.8 


15.82 
16.26 
38.40 
22.74 


8.48 
13.20 
10.30 

9.19 
61.73 
12.54 
33.77 

7.50 
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$ 
hillion) 
tember 
1949 


2.40 
3.55 
27.71 
19.53 


5.22 
51.65 
4.83 


26.87 
3.80 


9.27 


9.92 | 
9.57 


6.59 


3.42 
7.98 


15.82 
16.26 
38.40 
22.74 


8.48 
13.20 
10.30 

9.19 
61.73 
12.54 
33.77 

7.50 
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ONLY THE 
GLOBE-TIMES 
COVERS 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Bethlehem and Allen- 
town form one market... 
and it’s Pennsylvania’s third 
largest market right down 
the line—in city zone popula- 
tion, retail sales, buying 
power, etc. 


To cover this vital market, 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times is 
a must—for it alone covers 
big, busy Bethlehem. In fact, 
all combined home delivered 
circulation from outside 
dailies will not even reach 1 
of Bethlehem’s families. 


THE BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L. Adams, Mor. 
Represented nationally by De Lisser, Inc. 


Leadsinboth 
General and 
Local Adv. 


General advertisers as well 
as local advertisers each placed 
more display advertising in The 
News-Sentinel during the first 
6 months of 1949 than they did 
in beth the morning and Sun- 
day papers combined in Fort 

ayne. 

The News-Sentinel carried 
636,641 more lines of display 
advertising than both the other 
Papers put together. 


Merchandising Co-operation 


Home Cove rage: 99% in City Zone 
plus 43% in Retail Trading Zone 
o 


The News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Allen-Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 


a 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1939 


Texas (Con't) 


% Houston ...... 425.7 
a 333.7 
San Antonio 344.3 

OO. seth nce 352.8 

* Wichita Falls 358.7 

Utah 
eee 367.7 

*% Salt Lake City. 348.2 

Vermont 
Burlington . 264.8 

Virginia 
Lynchburg 252.2 
Newport News 353.7 
ree 336.5 

% Portsmouth 399.3 
Richmond 338.1 

we Roanoke ...... 350.0 

Washington 
POE -0:6s62: 376.1 
eee 322.1 
TONE “acceo~ 354.9 
0 ere 358.5 


West Virginia 


Charleston .... 305.6 
Huntington . 286.4 
% Wheeling ..... 289.4 
Wisconsin 
*% Appleton ..... 335.0 
Green Bay .... 329.6 
Madison ...... 376.2 
*% Milwaukee . 344.6 
% Racine ....... 350.4 
Sheboygan . 299.4 
Superior ..... 305.6 
Wyoming 
%& Casper ....... 394.9 
% Cheyenne ..... 363.6 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


100.9 
87.1 
93.8 
99.2 

102.6 


90.9 
98.9 


91.1 


87.0 
95.1 
93.5 
98.5 
97.3 
99.3 


$7.5 
96.3 
92.3 


104.3 
99.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


103.2 
89.1 
95.9 

101.4 

104.9 


92.9 
101.1 


93.1 


89.0 
97.2 
95.6 
100.7 
99.5 
101.5 


95.9 
92.0 
94.6 
95.7 


99.7 
98.5 
100.5 


103.0 
97.3 
95.1 

100.6 

106.7 
95.1 
97.9 


106.6 
101.6 


$ 
(Million ) 
September 
1949 


6.14 
22.60 


3.84 


4.59 
5.73 
18.34 
5.63 
31.38 
10.85 


67.18 
18.10 
16.75 

6.99 


11.46 
7.70 
7.90 


4.59 
7.45 
11.40 
85.09 
8.06 
4.67 
3.85 


3.91 
4.29 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
A preferred "high-spot" city 
for 55 consecutive months! 


NOW READY . . made in July 
. . . the latest semi annual 


Grocery Store 
Distribution Survey 


showing distribution findings of 72 
food and household items in Beau- 
mont grocery stores. 


Yj 
For a copy write us — or “ask the Y 
Branham man", YY 


National Advertising Department 


ENTERPRISE & JOURNAL 


Beaumont, Texas 


eee 
agi ‘ 


GLUTTONS ! 


NOT EXACTLY, but Woon- 
socket does buy 7.5% more 
food than the rest of Rhode 
Island. No wonder they call it 
the Spending City! (Source: 
S. M. Survey of Buying Power, 
'49) Reach 99.7%, of this mar- | 
ket through the — | 


Market 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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Are YOU the Man? 


e A new corporation soundly 
financed, that will operate 
on a national scale, with 
headquarters in Chicago, 
seeks sales manager of ex- 
ecutive calibre to take over 
the management of sales. 


¢ The man wanted is 35 or 
over, with a background of 
sales accomplishment. Must 
be able to meet top-flight 
executives as well as local 
businessmen. 

e Will call for heavy travel- 
ing at the start. 

¢ Compensation will match 
shown ability. Background 
in sales promotion and pre- 
mium incentive field desir- 
able. Interviews arranged 
New York — Chicago, pos- 
sibly elsewhere. 


* Address: 
Sales Manager 
Post Office Box 1247 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


YOU PROVIDE THE BILLET 
» » » | HAVE THE ABILITY 


. . the know-how to write sales letters 
that make you wonder if you have under- 
priced your line! You could turn over to 
me all correspondence with your salesmen 
in the field and watch the sales spiral 
upwards. If writing bothers you, let me 
take that chore off your hands, | love it, 
and have stacks of letters from men work- 
ing for me—and the men ! work for, 
complimenting me on this rare ability. In 
passing, | build direct-selling 0 ganiza- 
tions, too. . . . A national corporation, 
operating in a on, competitive field, 
paid me $11,000 in 1948, but | am a bet- 
ter man than that, and will start with less 
to prove it. . . . College work in Journal- 
ism and Law; ex-Naval Reserve personnel 
officer; happily married; employed by 
same firm, (still with them) last twelve 
years. Available anywhere on 30 days 
notice. Write Box 2631, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 


wvwvevvvuvvwvevwevevrvevreweweveweweweveveedetw 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


4 
4 
$15,000 to $25,000 yearly if you are a ter- > 
rific worker, know how, are honest, and 4 
with advertising knowledge! Drawing ac- ¢ 
count against 1% of gross sales. Give all 4 
details. Write Pres. Box 3586, Oklahoma 4 
City, Okla. 7 


i i i i i ik 


ewww wwwwwwewweweweweweweweeeeee 


VERSATILE ADVERTISING MAN 


25, advertiser and agency experience. College 
B. A. Formerly—account executive; asst. ad 
manager for large industrial concern. Now part- 


ner small agency. Strong on SELL copy. Proven 
successful career, Acct. exec. or ad mgr. position 
preferred. Can move anywhere. Address Box 


2630, Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
18 


_ Readers’ Service Can 
_ Furnish These Reprints 


Please send remittance with order 


Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 
New York 16, 


| MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 


| 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


(Price 25c) 


from Falling Into a Coma. (Price 10c) 
194—Direct vs. Jobber 


W. C. Dorr. (Price 35c) 


G. Swift. (Price 10c) 
192—ABC’s of Market Indexes 


by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 


White. (Price 10c) 


Price? Public Says 
(Price 10c) 


Emphatic 


Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 


183—A Primer for 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


Sale Promotion. (Price 50c) 


| MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


189—Hunch & Prejudice 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


| 186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 


Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


25c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
| Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 


| (Price 5c) 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 


| Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 


195—How to Keep a Sales Meeting 


Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons, by 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 


and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 


191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 


190—Your Biggest Sale: Management’s 
“O.K.” on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 


187—Shall We Display and Advertise 
“Ves!” 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Selecting Colors 


182—Eight Vital Factors in Point-of- 


in Hiring: 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
| Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring 4 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard D. Crisp, 
(Price 25c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen. 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port. 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 75c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25¢) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by 
(Price 5c) 


Burton Bigelow. 


170—How To Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 


Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A _ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 75c) 
153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with 


Salesmen About the Company's Advertis- 
ing, by E. A. Gebhart. (Price 10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 

Once 


Momentum Slowly (Pictograph). (Price 
5c) 


Advertising, 


Television Today: What Part of the i 


j 


Stopped, Gathers , 


' 
| 


National Market Can It Offer the Sales 


Executive? (Price 15c) 


The Fourth Dimension in Business, by | 


Ray Bill, Publisher, SALEs MANAGEMENT. 
(Price 10c) 


Today’s Farm Market: It’s Big, It’s } 


Rich, and It’s Undersold, by Erwin H. 


Klaus. (Price 15c) 


How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. (Price 
(Price 10c) 


For a complete list of available re 
prints, please see page 64 of your June 1, 
1949, issue. 
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MARKET ANALYST 


A major corporation of widely 
diversified interests and an un- 
usual record of growth and 
progressiveness is establishing 
the position of Market Re- 
search Analyst. This is a staff 
position of broad responsibili- 
ties requiring initiative and 
providing opportunity for in- 
dependent action. New York 
City location. Basic specifica- 
tions are as follows: 


@ Graduate engineer — pref- 
erably in chemical engi- 
neering. 


@ Advanced study in market 
research and sales man- 
agement. 


@ Several years market re- 
search experience in 
chemical or engineering 
products used in processing 
industries. 


Please submit resume in con- 
fidence giving age and full de- 
tails of education and experi- 
ence background to Box 2632, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386-4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


PROMOTION-SALES 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE, 
CAPABLE OF SUSTAINED 
PRESSURE, is available .. . 


Specialist in new operations or 
national programs and depart- 
ments requiring complete over- 
haul... Primarily a pace-setter, 
a strong salesman and trainer 
of salesmen personally, with 
ample prestige on the creative 
side, and a consistent record for 
getting things done. His en- 
dorsements are all by people you 
know, in agencies, banking, pub- 
lishing, and industries, from 5 
to 80 million gross. . . . There 
is need for this man in many 
quarters today. 


Box 2604, Sales Management 
386 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES ENGINEER 
EXPERIENCED—AVAILABLE 


York 


Personable, capable, responsible. Desires perma- 
nent career sales opportunity. Presently employed. 
15 years mechanical sales and engineering experi- 
ence. Best references. B. S. and C. E. degrees 
Northwestern University. Reserve Commander 
Navy. 40, married, Child. Will go anywhere. 
Box oo Management 386 4th Ave., New 
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COMMENT 


THE SALES EXECUTIVE AND 
ADVERTISING 


This summer your editors conducted a survey among 
the account executives and officers of advertising agencies 
from coast to coast in which a number of questions were 
asked about the degree of interest which sales executives 
are taking in current advertising campaigns (in contrast 
to the shortages and allocation days), with some specific 
attention to the kinds of questions which sales executives 
are asking about current or proposed campaigns. 


The agency men—nearly a hundred of them—said 
without exception that sales executives among their clients 
are taking more interest in advertising, trying to do a 
more efficient and effective job of incorporating advertising 
into the over-all sales program so that all parts of the 
sales machine mesh as perfectly as possible. 


The great majority seem to agree with the +A Chicago 
president who said, ‘“The sales executives are conferring 
with us their specific sales problems, dis- 
cussing their particular competitive situations, territorial 
conditions, product advantages, improvements, etc. In 
general, | would say that sales managers are trying to help 
us direct our advertising aims more effectively at the sales 
target.” 


more on 


The efficient sales executive, in the eyes of these friendly 
counselors, are giving more thought to these phases of 
advertising: 


|. ‘The basic theme: to make sure that the salesmen 
and the advertising are telling the same story. 


2. The copy itself. 


3. The list: Is it large enough, 
centrated enough; does it have “ 


broad enough, con- 
sock” ? 


4. The merchandising of the advertising: how to ex- 
tract every penny’s worth of value from consumer dollar 
expenditures. 


5. The reconciling of advertising on a scientific basis 
by sales territories, so that each salesman, each distributor, 
gets proper help instead of some being princes, the others 
paupers. 


6. The size of the budget: Is the board of directors or 
the advertising committee allotting sufficient funds for 
doing an adequate job under today’s highly competitive 
conditions ? One of the problems is to get as high an appro- 
priation on a unit or percentage value as was used in previ- 
ous “normal” vears. 


What is the advertising specifically designed to accom- 
plish ; how can we measure the results ? 


7. Which markets are going up and which are going 
down ? 


8. Which of the mediums are going up and which are 
going down? 


An executive of one of the largest international adver- 
tising agencies says of the sales executives whom he serves, 


“They realize, as never before, that their advertising ex- 
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penditure is probably their most important expenditure, 
running into a great deal more money than they spend for 
salesmen, display material, etc.” 


This is a very big point. While some manufacturers 
whose advertising expenditures are relatively small may 
spend more on salesmen (a sales tool) than they spend on 
advertising (another sales tool), it is definitely true that 
most manufacturers who turn out a nationally distributed 
branded article, have advertising expenditures which run 
a great deal more than the total for salesmen’s salaries, 
commissions and travel expenses. 


No exact figures are available on the amounts paid out 
by manufacturers to salesmen for earnings and expenses, 
but if we take a relatively high figure—$7,500—as an 
average, and multiply it by the number of salesmen be- 
lieved to be in the employ of manufacturers, the total is 
about the same as the Nation’s advertising bill. 


Since the advertising dollar is charged either directly or 
indirectly to the cost of sales operation, it is only natural 
that the sales executive is aware that in these competitive 
days he must learn all over again how to plan the sales 
and advertising programs together, how to use advertising 
to get sales, and how to get production out of a wayward, 
lazy sales force which, in turn, has not felt for some time 
the cutting effect of the advertising tool. 


Obviously, sales executives cannot devote their entire 
time to advertising, since it is only one of many problems, 
but if advertising is important in a company’s operations, 
the sales officers should devote at least 17 to 25% of their 
time to it, which is the approximate average time devoted 
to advertising according to studies made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT among its subscribers. 


The most successful operators, we predict, will be those 
who come up with the best answers to the dual problem ot 
evolving advertising programs which have maximum effect 
on consumers and at the same time can be merchandised 
successfully to and through their own salesmen, whole- 
salers, distributors and retailers. 


ARE SYNTHETICS BREATHING DOWN 
YOUR NECK? 


Synthetics are catching many an old industry off bal- 
ance. One newsworthy instance is the coming of liquid 
plastic starch for which the makers claim semi-perma- 
nence meaning that clothes treated with it do not 
need to be re-starched with every washing. 


It took years for the starch manufacturers to realize 
the full import of the average woman’s hatred of mak- 
ing cooked starch, and her resentment of the inconveni- 
ence when starch sticks to the iron. Cold-water starches 
have come to market, but they face a real challenge in the 
plastic compound. 


The impact of such a development isn’t confined to 
one industry: the plastic starch is bottled, whereas the 
standard types of starch go to market in paper boxes. 
Such are the fortunes of economic warfare. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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You can’t afford an 
earthbound business! 


4 
ican Airlines 
Americ 0 6 ee 


(( (ane 


For faster turnover...more volume... greater profits ...use 


AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 


In this buyers’ market, you can streamline your 
distribution and reduce marketing costs through 
regular use of American Airlines Airfreight. By 
cutting shipping time to hours instead of days, 
manufacturers can meet day-by-day demand 
without burdening outlets with cumbersome in- 
ventories . . . retailers can sell a complete line 
with a minimum of stocks on hand .. . fast- 
moving items can be replaced overnight . . . re- 
tailers and manufacturers can obtain quicker 


capital turnover through faster merchandise 


turnover. 

Through the elimination of many “hidden 
distribution costs,” Airfreight can make 
shipping more economical, in many cases, 
than slower means of transportation. Whether 
you're a shipper or consignee, you can’t afford 
to overlook this great opportunity for economy 
of operation — by using American’s Airfreight 
on a day-in, day-out basis. 


ASK ABOUT AMERICAN’S AIRCONOMY PLAN 


Your doorway to new-day management 


Ship by air 
Let Airfreight set the 
tempo for your entire 
business. Open new mar- 
kets, expand old ones. Get 
merchandise to market 
when it’s wanted. 


Travel by air 


Save valuable man-hours 
by traveling regularly by 
Flagship. Multiply per- 
sonal contacts. Get more 
done with less time “on 
the road.” 


Mail by air 


Shorten order-to-delivery - 
to-payment periods. Get 
re-orders more quickly. 
Send out field instructions 
faster. Streamline ac- 
counting. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, 


INC. « AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 


jee MAIL THIS COUPON 1 


American Airlines, Inc., Department O, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: We are interested in your AIRCONOMY PLAN and 
would like to find out how it applies to our business. 


NAME OF FIRM _ 


NAME OF INDIVIDUAL 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 
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Women respond best to the 


Chicago Tribune! Hence department stores place 


more of their advertising budgets in the 


Tribune than in all other Chicago papers combined! 


Te reach Change women do as nitailurn do... ure the Chicago Tribune 


